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ORPHEUS AND EURYDICE 


THE story of Orpheus and Eurydice has in recent years received attention from 
Heurgon,’ Norden,” Guthrie,’ Linforth,* and Ziegler,> who have in different 
ways supplemented the admirable article by Gruppe in Roscher’s Lexikon pub- 
lished fifty years ago. Unless new texts or new monuments are found, it does 
not seem likely that fresh evidence will be forthcoming to solve old problems, 
and our task is rather to make a constructive use of what evidence we have. 
This paper attempts to consider only one part of the whole question, the ver- 
sions of the story which lie behind the familiar form. Much said here is not new, 
but perhaps the attempt to sort out some points is worth making, especially as 
the experts disagree on several important matters. 

The story, as we normally think of it, comes from Latin poets, especially 
Virgil, Georgic 4. 454-503 and Ovid, Metamorphoses 10. 1-73, to which may be 
added shorter versions in Culex 268-95, Seneca, Hercules Furens 569-91 and 
Hercules Oetaeus 1061-89. No doubt Lucan dealt with it in his lost Orpheus, but 
the scanty remains tell very little. The same story was known to mythographers, 
notably Conon, Narrationes 45. 2 and Apollodorus, Bibliotheca 1. 3. 3, and is 
presupposed alike in the rationalistic version of Pausanias 9. 30. 6 and the 
allegorical interpretation of Fulgentius, Mitologiae 3. 10. This form of the story 
does not survive in Greek poetry, but we cannot doubt that it was told before 
Virgil, who deals with it allusively as if it were already familiar, and we may 
assume that it is derived from a Greek poem. We may first try to see if we can 
recover the main outline of the story as this poem told it. 

Ovid certainly knew Virgil’s treatment of it, but, since his debt is not very 
striking, while some of his divergences are, we can hardly dispute that he knew 
the Greek original and drew directly from it. This may be demonstrated by a 
small and otherwise unimportant point. In Virgil the command given to 
Orpheus against looking back comes from Proserpina: 


namque hanc dederat Proserpina legem. (487) 


On the other hand, Apollodorus says that it was given by Pluto. Behind this 
variation we can discern the original point, that it was given by both Proserpina 
and Pluto; and this is in fact what Conon says and Ovid implies: 


nec regia coniunx 
sustinet oranti nec qui regit ima negare. (46-47) 


The missing step is provided by the Culex, which says that Proserpina persuaded 
her husband (286—7). From this we can surmise what the lost version was: 
Proserpina, moved by Orpheus’ appeal, asks her husband to grant the release, 
and he consents, but adds the restriction about not looking back, which Proser- 
pina delivers. The detail is trivial but indicates that, if on this point Ovid moved 
independently of Virgil and got his information direct from the Greek poem, 
- he is likely to have done so on other points also. 

™ ‘Orphée et Eurydice avant Virgile’ in Akad. Berl., 1934. 


Meélanges d’archéologie et d’ histoire, xlix (1932), 3 Orpheus and Greek Religion, London, 1935. 
606 4 The Arts of Orpheus, Berkeley, 1935. 


2 ‘Orpheus und Eurydice’, in S.-Ber. 5 R.-E. xviii. 1268-80. 
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Something about this lost poem may be deduced from other divergences 
between Virgil and Ovid. First, they differ about the occasion of Eurydice’s 
death. While Virgil says that she was running away from Aristaeus when the 
snake bit her, Ovid says that it was soon after her wedding when she was 
wandering with some Naiads. The discrepancy cannot really be harmonized, 
and either Virgil or Ovid must have forsaken the original for a new situation. 
Of the two Virgil is the more likely innovator, since his introduction of Aris- 
taeus is needed to connect the story with what precedes it. The association of 
Orpheus with Aristaeus is flimsy and uncanonical, and Virgil may perhaps 
have based it on the legend that Aristaeus was born of a nymph on a Mount 
Orpheus (Nigidius Figulus ap. schol. Germanic. 154. 12 Breys.). On the other 
hand, Ovid’s association of Eurydice’s death with her marriage is in the true 
Hellenistic taste which liked to dwell on the pathos of death in the newly 
wedded, as Erinna’s epitaphs on Baucis show (Anth. Pal. vii. 710 and 712). 
From this we may conclude that the Greek original told this part of the 
story much as Ovid does, and that he went straight to it instead of relying 
on Virgil. 

Secondly, Virgil and Ovid differ about Eurydice’s behaviour after Orpheus 
has looked back. Virgil exercises a characteristic pathos as he makes her lament 
her fate and chide Orpheus for it: 


illa ‘quis et me’ inquit ‘miseram et te perdidit, Orpheu, 
quis tantus furor? en iterum crudelia retro 

fata vocant, conditque natantia lumina somnus. 

iamque vale: feror ingenti circumdata nocte 

invalidasque tibi tendens, heu non tua, palmas’. (494-8) 


Ovid is more restrained, but not less dramatic or less moving : 


jamque iterum moriens non est de coniuge quicquam 
questa suo (quid enim nisi se quereretur amatam ?) 
supremumque ‘vale’, quod iam vix auribus ille 
acciperet, dixit revolutaque rursus eodem est. (60-63) 


Both poets may have improved upon the Greek original, but again Ovid seems 
closer to it.’ The note of despairing lamentation is so typical of Virgil, and his 
elaboration of it so little what we expect from a Greek poet, that it looks as if he 
had seized the chance to indulge one of his favourite effects. Ovid eschews any- 
thing of the kind, perhaps because his Greek original also eschewed it. More- 
over, even at this point he keeps firmly to the theme of love. His Eurydice does 
not complain, since her only cause of complaint would be that she is loved too 
much. Of course this is thoroughly Ovidian, but it is by no means alien to a 
Hellenistic poem on the failure of a love which seemed to be stronger than 
death. So perhaps here too we may through Ovid see how the Greek poet 
handled the situation. For him, it seems, what counted was the suddenness of 


? Norden, op. cit., pp. 54 ff. plausibly con- Hades. The theme seems to have been 
nects the triple fragor, which in Virgil greets elaborated, if misunderstood, by Lucan: 


Orpheus’ look, with a summons from the gaudent a luce relictam 
underworld, but we cannot decide whether Eurydicen iterum sperantes Orphea Manes, 
it comes from the Hellenistic poem or from (fr. 3) 


some older source, though this would hardly but of course he may have taken it from 
be, as he suggests, about Orpheus’ descent to Virgil. 
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ORPHEUS AND EURYDICE 115 


the disaster and its immediate effect on Eurydice, who dies a second death," 
utters an all but inaudible farewell, and returns whence she came. 

A third point of difference may be seen in two passages in which Virgil 
and Ovid tell how physical nature laments for a death. In Virgil it is for 
Eurydice : 


at chorus aequalis Dryadum clamore supremos 
implerunt montis; flerunt Rhodopeiae arces 

altaque Pangaea et Rhesi Mavortia tellus 

atque Getae atque Hebrus et Actias Orithyia; (460-3) 


in Ovid for Orpheus: 


te maestae volucres, Orpheu, te turba ferarum, 

te rigidi silices, tua carmina saepe secutae 

fleverunt silvae; positis te frondibus arbor 

tonsa comas luxit ; lacrimis quoque flumina dicunt 
increvisse suis obstrusaque carbasa pullo 

Naiades et Dryades passosque habuere capillos. (11. 44-48) 


Verbally the two passages have little in common, but their main theme is the 
same and suggests that the Greek poem used it, since not only is it sufficiently 
striking but Ovid in his own way repeats Virgil’s main points. He too mentions 
the Dryads; his Naiads do duty for Orithyia, his rigid rocks for Rhodope and 
Pangaea, his swollen rivers for Hebrus. But assuming that the Greek original 
contained such a theme, did it apply to Orpheus or to Eurydice? Is Virgil’s 
version or Ovid’s the more faithful? On the whole, Virgil’s seems to. be. His 
opening mention of the Dryads is much more apt for Eurydice than for Orpheus, 
since, as Servius correctly infers (ad G. 4. 460), she was a Dryad, and the Vatican 
Mythographer (2. 44) and Fulgentius (3. 10) pick up a hint from Virgil 
(G. 4. 533) in calling her a Nymph. Virgil’s resounding names and Greek 
prosody suggest that he kept fairly close to a Greek model, which must surely 
have been concerned with a Dryad in a Thracian setting, while Ovid’s lack of 
precision indicates the he found the Greek passage not quite apt for the death 
of Orpheus and therefore reduced it to more general terms. Finally, in Virgil 
the lamentation of nature is followed easily and naturally by the lamentation of 
Orpheus, which Ovid seems to find a little inconvenient and dismisses rather 
summarily, though we may detect a Greek echo when he calls Orpheus ‘Rho- 
dopeius’ (11-12). It looks as if here Virgil followed the original and gave to 
weeping nature a similar place in his scheme. 

A fourth point of comparison comes not between Virgil and Ovid but 
between them and the Culex. While Virgil and Ovid make Orpheus’ fault lie 
simply in turning round to look at Eurydice, the Culex advances a different 
explanation : 

illa quidem nimium Manis experta severos 
praeceptum signabat iter, nec rettulit intus 
lumina nec divae corrupit munera linguae ; 

sed tu crudelis, crudelis tu magis, Orpheu, 

oscula cara petens rupisti iussa deorum. (289-93) 


* Ovid repeats this idea of a double death Morel). Cf. Seneca, H.O. 1089, quae nata est 
in a lost poem: bis rapitur vixitque semel (fr. 7 iterum perit. 
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Here are three points of divergence. First, the command is given to Eurydice 
as well as to Orpheus, and she obeys, while he disobeys. Secondly, when he 
turns round, it is with the desire to kiss her. Thirdly, the command is not only 
against looking round but against speaking. The poet’s fancy has clearly been 
at work and elaborated the original theme, and this suggests that Ziegler is 
right when he concludes that through this we can see what the original com- 
mand was—that Orpheus was not so much forbidden to look back at Eurydice 
as to look back at all, and this was not a test of his patience or his obedience, 
but an application of the old rule that the living should keep their eyes averted 
from the powers of the dead. 

From Virgil and Ovid, with some help from the Culex, we can reconstruct 
the main outline of the lost poem. In so far as they agree, they probably repro- 
duce its episodes, and their minor points of disagreement help to fill in the 
picture by suggesting what the lost subject was. Of course it is likely that they 
added their own touches, as when Ovid says that Eurydice is still limping from 
her wound (49). None the less the agreement is substantial and gives a coherent 
story. Their evidence may also be supplemented on a few points by other 
authorities. We have seen that Conon states that the command was given by 
both Pluto and Persephone, and we may assume that he got this from the lost 
poem. According to Apollodorus, Orpheus was told not to turn round until he 
reached his home. This is not inconsistent with his actually turning round 
before he leaves Hades, and may reflect the Greek version, especially as 
Apollodorus, who consistently ignores Roman literature, is unlikely to have 
drawn on Virgil or Ovid. The evidence of Seneca is less easy to assess. He agrees 
with Ovid on several points, and may have got them from him, and in that 
case we cannot be sure that Ovid himself did not invent them. If, however, 
Seneca derives points from the Greek poem, that not only makes him an addi- 
tional witness, but affords some assurance that points made by both him and 
Ovid but not by Virgil are also of Greek origin. On the whole it looks as if 
Seneca knew the Greek text, since not only does his account of Charon’s boat 
coming to Orpheus nullo remigio (H.O. 1072) seem unlikely to be his own inven- 
tion, but his statement that the Parcae begin to spin again the threads of Eury- 
dice’s life (ib. 1083-4) has the support of Statius (7heb. 8. 58) and is sufficiently 
unlike Ovid’s allusive reference (31) to look independent. The joint contribu- 
tion of Seneca and Ovid is mainly confined to the effect of Orpheus’ song on 
the torments of the three great sinners, ‘Tantalus, Sisyphus, and Tityus, and, 
since it is reasonably certain that the Greek poem told of a similar effect on 
Ixion, there is no good reason to doubt that it did the same for these others 
also. 

We may now try to reconstruct the outline of the lost poem as far as the 
loss of Eurydice on the assumption that it was known to Virgil, Ovid, the 
Culex, Conon, and Apollodorus, and perhaps to Seneca and Statius. Orpheus 
marries Eurydice, but at his wedding all the omens are bad, and soon after- 
wards, when she is out with some Naiads, she is bitten by a snake and dies. 
Nature laments her, and Orpheus, unable; to console his grief, goes down 
through the cavern of Taenarum (Virgil, Ovid) to Hades. He makes his way 
by the power of song, which astounds the Eumenides into impotence or tears 
(Virgil, Ovid, Statius), draws Charon’s boat to him (Seneca), quietens 
Cerberus (Virgil, Ovid), gathers the ghosts round him (Virgil, Ovid), halts 
Ixion’s wheel (Virgil, Ovid, Seneca), makes Tantalus forget his thirst, stops 
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ORPHEUS AND EURYDICE 117 


Sisyphus from rolling his stone and the vulture from tearing the liver of Tityus 
(Ovid, Seneca). Orpheus then charms Proserpina and Dis with song, with the 
result that Proserpina persuades Dis to release Eurydice, but the condition is 
added that Orpheus is not to look back until he has reached his home. The 
Parcae then begin to spin again the threads of Eurydice’s life (Ovid, Seneca, 
Statius), and Orpheus departs, followed by her, but, when he is almost at the 
entrance to the upper world (Virgil, Ovid, Seneca), he looks back, and at once, 
with a faint cry of farewell, she dies again and fades among the shadows,while 
Orpheus vainly tries to embrace her. He begins to go back after her, but is pre- 
vented by Charon (Virgii, Ovid), and returns to the upper world in despair." 

This lost poem was surely written in the Hellenistic age. In the first place it 
was emphatically a tale of tragic love, a subject not dear to earlier times but 
eminently dear to the centuries which produce Philetas, Euphorion, and other 
authors epitomized by Parthenius. To this theme our poem seems to have 
sacrificed any didactic or theological elements which might have been found in 
earlier poems on Orpheus but are lacking in Virgil and Ovid. Secondly, it told 
how nature laments the death of Eurydice, and in this it exploited a theme 
much approved in Hellenistic times, when the ‘pathetic fallacy’ seems to have 
been invented. The spontaneous demonstration of grief by mountains, trees, 
rivers, and animals is treated by Theocritus 1. 71, 7. 74, Bion 1. 31, Lament for 
Bion 1 ff., and Anth. Pal. vii. 10, possibly by Antipater of Sidon, and bears no 
relation to earlier scenes in Pindar (fr. 61. 18) and Euripides (Bacch. 727), where 
nature is stirred to ecstatic movement by a god, since there is a fundamental 
difference between miracles worked by a god and the unsolicited outburst of 
grief in natural things. Thirdly, if Virgil’s proper names in this context are 
derived from a Greek original, it is surely from a Hellenistic poet who shared 
the taste of his time for this kind of learned sonority. ‘That Virgil was not 
above borrowing such lines is clear from Macrobius’ statement (Sat. 5. 18) 
that 

Glauco et Panopeae et Inoo Melicertae (G. 1. 437) 


is taken from Parthenius: 


Dravxw wai Nypii cai *Ivaaw MeAcxéprn.” (fr. 20 Diehl) 


This was a world in which Virgil and Ovid were equally at home, and it is 
reasonably certain that in telling of Orpheus and Eurydice they used a Helle- 
nistic poem which had the characteristics of its kind. 

This poem made the loss of Eurydice a cardinal point and was because of it 
a tale of love twice lost, the second time through a tragic fault. As such it has 
become the classic version of the story for the modern world. But though it was 
in the main accepted by poets and mythographers of the Roman world, there 
are some who seem not to take it quite as we do or at least not to pay so much 
attention to its fatal climax. In the Thebaid of Statius, Dis, complaining of 
Amphiaraus’ sensational intrusion into his realm, says that he regrets that he 


‘ It is not certain, and perhaps not even DP ravxw wai Nnpii xai eivadiw Medxépryn 
probable, that the poem ended at this point. but ‘Jvwjqw seems superior to eivaAdim both 
It may well have continued to the death of | because it is more likely to have been cor- 
Orpheus and the miraculous fate of his rupted and because Lucian (or Lucillius) has 
severed head. it when he incorporates the line into an 
2 Aulus Gellius 13. 27 quotes the line as__elegiac poem in Anth. Pal. vi. 164. 1. 
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ever allowed Pirithous, Theseus, and Hercules to enter it and is ashamed of his 
weakness in letting Orpheus persuade him to release Eurydice: 


Odrysiis etiam pudet heu! patuisse querelis 
Tartara: vidi egomet blanda inter carmina turpis 


Eumenidum lacrimas iterataque pensa Sororum. (8. 57-59) 


It is tempting to exaggerate the significance of these lines and to claim that 
Statius suggests another version of the story, in which Eurydice came home 
safely ; for otherwise Dis would not regret his weakness with Orpheus as he 
regrets it with the three heroes whom he mentions with him. There is no need 
to make this assumption, since Dis is concerned simply with the question of 
unwelcome visitors from the upper world, of whom Orpheus is one, and con- 
fines himself to this theme and its disturbing consequences on his otherwise 
well-regulated dominion. None the less, if in fact Dis triumphed soon enough 
over Orpheus, he surely makes too much of his weakness in yielding to these 
entreaties and shows an unwarranted disregard of what really happened. More 
serious is the passage in which Manilius says: 


Oeagrius Orpheus 
et sensus scopulis et silvis addidit aures 


et Diti lacrimas et morti denique finem. (5. 326—8)' 


From this we may well be tempted to conclude that, since the last words con- 
tain no qualification and imply a decisive defeat of death by Orpheus, he 
actually succeeded in bringing Eurydice back. Of course we might argue that, 
since Manilius is speaking of the constellation of the Lyre, his immediate pur- 
pose is limited to the power of song. Even so he could easily have confined 
himself to Orpheus’ persuasion of Dis and avoided these last three words. Even 
for a poet so fond of rhetoric and paradox as Manilius, this is a curious way to 
speak of a man who may have conquered death temporarily but failed to 
enjoy his victory, and that in a peculiarly tragic way. Neither passage proves 
that Statius or Manilius refers to a happy ending, but both suggest that they 
may have known something of the kind, and, just because there was more than 
one conclusion to Orpheus’ quest, refrained from committing themselves too 
definitely about it.” 

That another version existed becomes more probable when we look at some 
Greek authors who are less likely to have been influenced by Virgil or Ovid. 


| First, Plutarch says: 


> / / ‘ 4 ‘ , »” ld > 7 4 , ‘ 

et On trod Tt Kai pwwOwv mpds trictw dpedds €or, SnAot 7a mepi AAKnotw Kai 

ITIpwrecirewv nai Evpvdixny rv ’Opdéws, sri povw Oedv 6 Avdns “Epwre trove? 76 
mpoorarropevov. (Amatores 17) 


Here Eurydice is associated with Alcestis and Protesilaus, who were by common 

consent restored to life; and Plutarch, with a neat allusion to the notion that 

alone of gods Death is inexorable,’ adds that ‘for Love alone of the gods Death 
* No problem is raised by Manilius’s 

other reference to Orpheus and his lyre: 

qua quondam ceperat Orpheus our question. 
omne quod attigerat cantu, manesque per 3 Aesch. fr. 161, Soph. fr. 770, Propert. 
ipsos 4. II. 2. 
fecit iter domuitque infernas carmine leges. 


(1. 325-7) 


2 Aen. 6. 119 ff. is of course concerned only 
with Orpheus’ descent and is not relevant to 
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ORPHEUS AND EURYDICE 119 


does what he is told’. Eurydice’s place among those whom love has brought 
back to life would be absurd if in fact she was not brought back but actually 
lost through an excess of love. Secondly, in his Dialogues of the Dead Lucian 
makes Protesilaus approach Pluto with a request to be allowed to return to life 
because of his love for his wife and argues from two precedents : 


avapvnow oe, d []AovTwv: ’Opdei yap du’ adriy ravrnv ri airiav tiv Edpudi«ny 
Kai THY Opoyerhn ow AAknorw raperréppare “Hpaxre? xaprlopuevor. (Dial. Mort. 
23. 3.) 
Protesilaus classes Eurydice with Alcestis, and Plutarch implicitly classes her 
with Protesilaus. ‘The appeal would be worse than feeble if her release were 
a disastrous failure. Thirdly, the scholiast on Euripides’ Alcestis 357 (ed. 
E. Schwartz, ii, p. 227) says: 


’"Opdéws yuvn Edpvdixn, As amobavovons tro spews Katee Kai TH pwovouh 
6érEas rov ITAovtwva Kai thy Kopnv airnv avyyayev €€ adov. 


The aorist avyyayev rules out any suggestion that Eurydice was lost before she 
reached the upper world. These three passages afford a strong presumption 
that there was a version of the story which differed from the Virgilian in not 
having a tragic catastrophe. 

We have so far confined ourselves to the story as it was presented in the 
Greco-Roman age, but it had a considerable career before Virgil took it up. 
Its first appearance known to us was assuredly known to Lucian and Plutarch 
and certainly to the Euripidean scholiast. In the Alcestis, produced in 438 B.c., 
Admetus says to Alcestis just before her death: 


ei 8” "Opdéws por yAdooa Kal péAos raphy, 

e 7 «a /; / n” , / 
war’ 7 Kopnyv Anuntpos 7 Keivns toow 
vpvoor KnAncavTa a” €€ Adov Aafeiv, 

~ w , > ¥wf> ¢€ 4 , 

KatinAGov av, kai p” 00’ 6 ITAovrwvos Kiwv 

”f> ¢ ‘ / ‘ a“ / 
008” oti Kwrn yvyotounos av Xdapwv 
€axov, mpiv €s dws cov Katacriaa Piov. (357-62) 


It is not obvious that Admetus refers to a successful recovery of Eurydice, since 
his point is simply that, if he only had Orpheus’ gift of song, nothing would 
prevent him from bringing back Alcestis from the dead, and this might equally 
well reflect a story of failure. None the less his point is more forcible if he im- 
plies success, and there is much to be said for the scholiast’s assumption that he 
does, since, if the assumed version were of failure, Admetus would surely refer 
not to Cerberus and Charon, whom Orpheus subdued, but to the disobedience 
which ruined him, and claim that he himself would not be so feeble. Since 
Admetus does not say this, we may assume that Euripides agrees with Plutarch 
and Lucian that Orpheus succeeded. 

Something of the same kind may be recognized in other passages from cen- 
turies after the fifth. In his Busiris Isocrates criticizes Polycrates for his praise of 
the brutal Busiris and draws two contrasts: the one between Busiris, who used 
to eat shipwrecked mariners, and Aeolus, who used to send them away safely 
on ships ; the other between Busiris, who used to kill men before their time, and 
Orpheus, who used to bring back the dead, rovs re@ve@ras avijyev (11. 8). The 
imperfect avjyev and the plural rods reOve@ras might seem to suggest that 
Orpheus made a habit of this, and in that case the recovery of Eurydice would 
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be only one case among several. But this is to assume also that Aeolus often sent 
men safely away, and since Odysseus is the only case in which he is known to 
have done this, we may conclude that the imperfects améoreAAev and avijyev 
indicate not a series of events but a habit of conduct and mean that Aeolus and 
Orpheus were the sort of men to behave in this way. Despite this exaggeration, 
Isocrates clearly knows the story that Orpheus brought’ back someone from the 
dead, and this is presumably his wife. 

In the beginning of the third century the story appears in Book III of the 
Leontion of Hermesianax, which begins with Orpheus: 


oinv pev diros vios avyyyayev Oidypoo 
Aypiornv Opiocay oretAdpevos KiPapnv 
Adobev. 


Then, after a few lines on the perils through which Orpheus passes on his 
journey through Hades, we hear: 


” > / 4 > / v 
evOev dovdtawy peyadous avémrevoev avaktas 


Aypiornv padakod mvedpa AaBeiv Bidrov. 


| Hermesianax gives no hint of a tragic failure, and both his avyyayev at the start 


i and his final couplet suggest that Orpheus’ wife was restored to life. It is true 


that he calls her Agriope, and on that we shall have something to say later, but 
none the less there is no essential disagreement between him and Euripides or 
Isocrates. Finally, at the beginning of the first century B.c. the Lament for Bion 
closes with the poet saying that he will sing to Kore a song which will bring 
back Bion as Orpheus brought back Eurydice: 


ovK ayépacTos 
€aceiO” a podma: yws ’Opdéi rpdobev ESwxev 
c , 7 / > , 
adéa hopiilovre madicovrov Evpviixecar, 
Kai o€, Biwv, méuyer tois wpeow. (122-5) 


So from the fifth to the first century we have a series of testimonies to a story in 
which Orpheus succeeded in bringing his wife back from the dead.’ 

This, however, is not the end of the question. In Plato’s Sympostum Phaedrus 
argues that in a few cases the gods have sent back souls from the dead as a 
reward for great love, and gives Alcestis as an instance. He then continues : 


’ Opdéa dé rov Oidypov areAF amémeupav €€ Aidov, ddopa Seifavres THs yuvarkos 
77> «a > 4 > > 4 @ U > / 4 n” , ‘ > 
ep Hv hKev, adrnv 8’ od Sdvres, ore wadOaxilecbar eddKer, dre Wv KLPapwdds, Kai od 

” 4 5 ~ > , e bY > ‘ ~ 4 _ 
ToAuav €vexa TOD Epwros amobvnoKew womep AAknotis, aAAa diaynyavaoba Cav 


etovevat eis Ardov. (179 d) 


This is the version neither of Euripides nor of Virgil, but a third, in which 
‘Orpheus neither wins his wife back alive nor loses her in trying to do so, but 
brings a phantom. This is partly, no doubt, Plato’s invention, modelled on 
stories like that of the phantom Helen who went to Troy. But it must imply 
some accepted and recognizable story, if only to show its difference from it, and 
here a difficulty arises. Plato makes it clear that Orpheus’ quest was a failure— 
the gods sent him back areAj—not, however, in the Virgilian sense but in that 

* Diodorus, writing in Virgil’s lifetime, 
tells how Orpheus persuades Persephone to 
release Eurydice (4. 25. 3), but since he does 


not say what the outcome was, his evidence 
is not relevant to our problem. 
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he got not his wife but a phantom, and this he deserved because he relied not 
on courage but on song. The contrast with Alcestis, who was truly and fully 
restored to life, is obvious, and it is clear that Eurydice does not resemble her. 


|The conception of such a failure is consistent neither with the Euripidean 


account of success nor with the Virgilian of tragic disaster. It follows that the 
version on which Plato builds is one which we have not considered. It stands 
half-way between Euripides and Virgil in its assumption that Orpheus failed, 
not in any heart-breaking way, but none the less sufficiently for Phaedrus to be 
able to say that, being after all a mere musician, he deserved it. 

A clue to the story which Plato presupposes may perhaps be found in copies 
of an Attic relief from the last part of the fifth century.’ On the best example, 
in Naples, are inscribed the names of Orpheus, Eurydice, and Hermes, and 
there is no good reason to dispute what they say. On the relief are three stand- 
ing figures, of whom the man on the right, with a lyre and a Thracian cap, is 
Orpheus. With his right hand he turns back the veil from the face of Eurydice, 
who looks at him and lays her left hand on his shoulder. Behind her is Hermes, 
who is about to take her right hand with his left. Various suggestions have been 
made about what the scene represents.” First, that it is the moment of Eurydice’s 
death, when Hermes comes to take her to Hades. This is hard to accept, since 
there is no hint of the snake-wound, from which she dies, and Orpheus’ calm 
air does not suit the wild anguish which the poets report that he suffered. 
Second, that it is the moment when Orpheus, having regained Eurydice, looks 
round and loses her. Against this it is not perhaps sufficient to argue that the 
scene does not resemble what Virgil and Ovid describe. ‘They do not mention 
Hermes, and treat the crisis in a very different spirit. Both the disappearance 
of Eurydice in Virgil: 

ceu fumus in auras 
commixtus tenuis, (499-500) 


and the frantic gestures of Orpheus in Ovid: 


bracchiaque intendens prendique et prendere certans 
nil nisi cedentes infelix adripit auras, (58-59) 


are at variance with the quiet, restrained figures on the relief. However this 
may be, here too the decisive objection is that the relief displays too little dis- 
tress for so tragic a catastrophe. There remains a third possibility, that the 
moment on the relief is when Eurydice, having been brought successfully to the 
upper world, has to return to Hades under the guidance of Hermes. ‘This suits 
the action of Hermes, who lays a controlling hand on her; the resigned air of 
Orpheus, who may be presumed to know that this would happen; and the 
gentle gesture of Eurydice, who takes a calm and affectionate farewell of her 
husband. This is only an hypothesis, but it suits the spirit and the action of the 
relief. What is more, it suits Plato, who implies frustration at some point, and 
this would be that, though Orpheus regained Eurydice, it was only for a short 
time, at the end of which he had to give her back to Hermes. If this is correct, 
the story would resemble that told by Euripides in his Protesilaus (schol. 
Aristid., p. 671), where the dead hero persuades the gods of the underworld to 


' Sir John Beazley tells me that, since we and 400 B.c. 
have only copies, the original relief cannot 2 Gruppe in Roscher, Lexikon der Mytho- 
be dated more closely than between c. 430 _logie, ili. 1194-7. 
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let him return to his wife but is allowed to do so for only a single day. It is true 

that there is no evidence for this happening to Eurydice, but perhaps that is not 

too surprising in view of the rarity of early references to her. At least it would 

’ explain why Plutarch associates her with Protesilaus, and it makes it easier to 
understand how the Hellenistic poet was able to transform a successful recovery 
into a tragic failure: someone had already taken the first step by limiting 
Orpheus’ success. This is not the story touched on by Euripides, Isocrates, 
Hermesianax, and the Lament for Bion but a variation, which may conceivably 
have been the work of an Attic tragedian whose new conception appealed to 
Plato and the sculptor of the relief. 

We may now consider the name of Orpheus’ wife. Neither Euripides nor 
Plato nor Isocrates mentions it, while Hermesianax calls her Agriope, ‘wild- 
eyed’, which sounds suitable for a Thracian nymph, though some prefer 
Zoéga’s emendation of Apy.é7rn, since it is less unusual. On the other hand, the 
name of Eurydice is carved on the Naples relief and may be derived from its 
fifth-century original ; it is used by Plutarch and Lucian who seem to draw on 
an early poem; it is inscribed above a female figure in Hades on an Apulian 
vase of the late fourth or early third century in Karlsruhe,’ though she is not 
certainly Orpheus’ wife ; and it appears in the Lament for Bion. With this prob- 
lem it is tempting to be too ingenious. We might, for instance, postulate two 
versions, in one of which the wife is called Agriope, because it is the name of a 
nymph who went to Thrace, became the mother of Thamyris (Apollodor. 
Bibl. 1. 3. 3, Paus. 4. 33. 4, Schol. Jl. 2. 595), and as such would be a suitable 
wife for Orpheus ;? in the other she is called Eurydice because in the Cypria that 
is the name of Aeneas’ wife (fr. 22 Allen), whose spectre fades away from her 
husband as Eurydice’s does from Orpheus.* But there is no need for such in- 
genuity. The Greeks were never too consistent with proper names, and there 
is no real difficulty in Orpheus’ wife having one name in this poem and another 
in that. But at least the variation shows that at quite an early stage there were 
two names and therefore two poems, while in the later stage the name of 
Eurydice holds the field. 

_ It seems, then, that more than one poem was known in the fifth and fourth 

‘centuries about Orpheus’ descent to Hades and told how, after charming 
Cerberus and Charon, as Euripides and Hermesianax report, he regained his 
dead wife with or without the restriction that it was only for a short time. The 
general character of these poems may perhaps be deduced from some lines in 
the Orphic Argonautica, which seem to be derived from an early original known 
also to Virgil and used by him in Aeneid 6.* Speaking of the revelations contained 
in his sacred books, Orpheus says: 


aAXa 5é cot KaréAcé” dep eiadov 75° evonoa 
Taivapov vik’ €Bnv oxorinv odov Aidos eiow, 


nuerepn triavvos Kiapn du” Epwr’ aAdyouw. (40-42) 


It is clear from this that, though Orpheus’ visit to Hades was inspired by love 

for his dead wife, it resulted in his acquiring knowledge about the afterworld, 

and from this we may deduce that his descent was connected with Orphic 

mysteries and that the recovery of his wife did not necessarily have pride of 
' Hartwig, Arch. Zig. 1884, p. 263, 

Taf. 19d. 

+ Ziegler, op. cit., p. 227. 


3 Gruppe, op. cit., p. 1162. 
* Cf. Norden on Aen. 6. 119-20. 
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place in it. This visit was added to other events in his career. He was already 
a subject of poetry in the sixth century, as Ibycus’ tantalizing reference to 
dvouaKdvrov °’Opdyv (fr. 17) shows, but at this time his main interest seems to 
have lain in his gift of song and a little later in his hideous death. As a singer 
he took part in the voyage of the Argo and is so depicted on the Sicyonian—or 
Syracusan—treasury at Delphi; such he was to Simonides (fr. 27) ; and such 
he may be on an Attic black-figured plate of about 500 B.c.! His death was 
treated by a number of Attic vase-painters in the first half of the fifth century’ 
and by Aeschylus in his Bassarae. But the descent to Hades does not appear in 
the extant literature and art of the period, and its first emergence is hard to 
date. It has been argued that it must have been known before about 450 when 
Polygnotus painted his Néxwa in the Cnidian Lesche at Delphi, since there 
Orpheus was depicted with his lyre in the underworld. It has also been argued 
that, since Polygnotus is said by Pausanias to have followed the Minyas (10. 
28. 2), and the Minyas is attributed to Prodicus of Phocaea (4. 33. 7), the story 
of Orpheus’ descent is the creation of Prodicus, especially as Clement attributes 
a xaraBaats eis Ardov to a Prodicus of Samos (Strom. 1. 21). The theory is that a 
man called Prodicus wrote a Descent to Hades, also called Minyas, which was 
known to Polygnotus and contained the story of Orpheus’ attempt to recover 
his wife from the dead. But despite Wilamowitz’s advocacy,’ this is open to a 
fatal objection. There is no reason to think that Polygnotus’ Orpheus was in 
search of his wife. Pausanias does not mention her in his careful account of the 
painting, and, what is more important, Orpheus was depicted not as playing 
his lyre, an essential element in the story, but as holding it in his right hand and 
touching a willow-tree with his left. Polygnotus’ subject in fact was Orpheus 
after death, and provides no evidence about his descent to Hades when alive. 
The earliest known evidence for this descent is the Alcestis. That the story 
was reasonably familiar before 438 B.c. may be deduced from Euripides’ words 
which presuppose some knowlédge of it in his audience. It may even have been 
popularized before this by references to it in dramas like Aeschylus’ Bassarae 
and Aristias’ Orpheus, but we have no evidence that it was. Normally such a 
story would be treated in narrative poetry, nor are names of poets who wrote 
such xaraBdoeis lacking, though very little is known about them. Clement’s 
Prodicus of Samos need not be the same as Pausanias’ Prodicus of Phocaea, nor 
his xardBao.s as the Minyas, and in that case nothing remains of him but a 
name. Clement also records that the Alexandrian scholar, Epigenes, who seems 
to have been earlier than Callimachus, listed among Orphic works a Descent 
into Hades, which he attributed to Cercops the Pythagorean; and this was the 
Orphicum carmen known to Cicero (N.D. 1. 107). It is true that a poet called 
Cercops of Miletus was connected with Hesiod (Diog. Laert. 2. 46) and was said 
to have written about Aegimius (Athen. 503 c), but it is improbable that he 
was a Pythagorean, and in that case the Cercops who told of Orpheus is another 
man, about whom almost nothing is known. To these faint candidates we may 
add others even fainter, whose names were known to Suidas (s.v. ’Opdevs), such 
as Herodicus of Perinthus and Orpheus of Camarina, each of whom is credited 


* Athen. Mitt. Ixiii/lxiv (1938-9), pp. (Briseis P.), p. 320 (Hermonax), p. 341! 
107 ff. (Florence P.), p. 362 (Pan P.), p. 422 (Nio- 
2 J. D. Beazley, Attic Red Figure Vase bid P.), p. 438 (Oionokles P.), p. 482 
Painters, p. 145 (Berlin P.), p.191 (Troilos P.), (Icarus P.), p. 565 (Sabouroff P.), etc. 
p. 233 (Brygos P.), p. 256 (id.), p. 268 3 Homerische Untersuchungen, pp. 222-6. 
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with a Descent of Orpheus, and Orpheus of Croton, who is not, but is said to have 
been an epic poet associated with Pisistratus. These names prove little, but at 
least they confirm the suspicion that there was more than one poem on the 
subject and suggest that some of the poets were called Orpheus because they 
claimed a special authority and may even have used the first person, as in the 
later Orphic Argonautica, on the assumption that Orpheus himself, or his 
severed head, speaks." All that we can say is that more than one poem on the 
subject was known in the middle of the fifth century. That such poems existed 
much earlier is unlikely, but they may possibly have taken shape in the time of 
Pisistratus, when the spread of Orphic beliefs would encourage the use of 
Orpheus’ quest for his dead wife as a means to explain why he visited the 
underworld and was thereby able to reveal its mysteries. 

Such poems would resemble others which told of descents to Hades by heroes 
like Theseus and Heracles or by gods like Dionysus. Norden has shown that a 
Descent of Heracles may have provided themes in Georgic 4 and Aeneid 6, such as 
the comparison of the dead to birds which is used in connexion with Orpheus.? 
We may also note that the whole subject has something in common with the 
descent of Dionysus to fetch Semele. Euripides and Hermesianax both speak of 
the charming of Cerberus by Orpheus, and so does Virgil: 


tenuitque inhians tria Cerberus ora: (483) 


and Ovid in Orpheus’ words to Dis and Proserpina: 


non huc ut opaca viderem 
Tartara descendi, nec uti villosa colubris 
terna Medusaei vincirem guttura monstri. (20-22) 


Horace also refers to it in some lines addressed to the lyre in connection 


with Orpheus: 


cessit immanis tibi blandienti 
ianitor aulae. (C. 3. 11. 15-16) 


But Horace elsewhere makes it clear that Dionysus had a similar skill and a 
similar success : 


te vidit insons Cerberus aureo 
cornu decorum leniter atterens 
caudam et recedentis trilingui 
ore pedes tetigitque crura. (C. 2. 19. 29-32) 


When Orpheus went to fetch Eurydice he behaved, as Diodorus says, zapa- 
mAnsiws T@ Avoviaw (4. 23. 4). No doubt the theme was interchangeable 
between god and man, though it would not be suitable for heroes like Heracles 
and ‘Theseus. 

We may then postulate two main stages in the story of Orpheus and Eurydice. 
The first is at least as early as the middle of the fifth century, when more than 
one poem told of Orpheus’ descent and no doubt gave emphasis to the power of 
song which enabled him to bring back his wife from the dead, though in one 
version his success was very limited. Such poems would use themes familiar 


* Cf. Linforth, op. cit., p. 123 ff. 
2 Op. cit., pp. 36-39; Aeneis Buch vi, pp. 223-4. 
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from the old class of xaraBdoets eis Avdov, and one or more of them survived to 
the time of Hermesianax and even of Virgil, both of whom seem to draw on 
such a source when, for instance, they speak of the reeds by Acheron (fr. 7. 
5-9 Powell; G. 4. 478-9). The second stage is represented by a single Helle- 
nistic poem, on which Virgil and Ovid drew freely. No doubt it owed elements 
to the earlier poems, but it made a vitally important change by turning the re- 
covery of Eurydice, whether complete or temporary, into a tragic loss. ‘The poet 
took up an ancient idea that, when gods or ghosts of the underworld are sum- 
moned, men should avert their eyes. This belief was known to Homer (Od. 10. 
528), Aeschylus (Cho. 97), and Sophocles (0.C. 490, fr. 534), and in the 
Alexandrian age to Theocritus (24. 94) and Apollonius, who shows how well he 
understood it when he makes Medea tell Jason that, after sacrificing to Hecate, 
he must on no account look round: 


LL} Tmws Ta Exacta KoAOvGas 
999 ae ‘ / ct «a eo. £ , 
ovd’ avdros KaTa KOopov €ois Erdpovot TEAdoons. (3. 1040-1) 


The assumption is that, if on such occasions a man looks round, he both frus- 
trates his purpose and brings harm to himself. The brilliant idea of our Helle- 
nistic poet was to apply this notion, with precisely these implications, to the 
story of Orpheus, who is made to lose his half-regained Eurydice by doing what 
no man should to the inhabitants of the underworld. 

We do not know who the author of the Hellenistic poem was, and, though 
names of candidates have been put forward, their claims are flimsy. Philetas, 
for instance, wrote poems of tragic love, and in his Hermes told of a descent to 
Hades (fr. 6 Powell), but it was that of Odysseus. Nicander, as the author of a 
Tewpyixd and a ‘Erepovovpeva seems to have done something for Virgil’s 
Georgics and Ovid’s Metamorphoses, but there is no hint that he told of Orpheus 
and Eurydice. Though Euphorion also favoured tales of tragic love and des- 
cribed a trip of Heracles to Hades (fr. 51 Powell), his claims are equally 
unsubstantial. We do not know who the poet was. Nor do we know the date of 
the poem. A terminus ad quem may be set by Conon’s short abstract, which 
explicitly mentions the loss of Eurydice. Since he dedicated his work to Arche- 
laus Philopator (Phot. Bibl. 186, p. 33025), who became king of Cappadocia 
in 36 B.c., it is possible that this reference is earlier than the treatment in 
Georgic 4, which Virgil seems to have read to Octavian in the summer of 
29 B.c.,' especially as Conon is independent of Virgil in his account both of the 
command given to Orpheus and of his death and may be presumed to derive 
his information direct from a Greek source. We could place the appearance of 
the Greek poem earlier if we were certain that the Culex, or at least that part 
of it which tells of Orpheus, was really Virgil’s youthful work, published when 
he was twenty-one in 48 B.c.,” but on this there are too many legitimate doubts 
for any conclusion to be drawn from it. A terminus a quo is equally uncertain, but 
since the Lament for Bion implies the earlier version of the story, it is possible 
that this version still held sway at the beginning of the first century B.c. In that 
case the lost poem may be the work of this century. Nor is this inconceivable. 
That its subject was to the taste of the time is clear from the thirty-six plots of 
love-tales, usually with tragic endings, which Parthenius composed for Cor- 
nelius Gallus. It is therefore surprising that it seems to have made very little 


* Donat.—Suet. 27 (42). 2 T. Frank, Vergil: a Biography, p. 24. 
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impression on Greek poetry or schola rship and that even Parthenius says 

nothing about it. Perhaps, apart from its new and magnificent idea of making 

Orpheus lose Eurydice by looking back, it was not very distinguished ; or per- 

haps it was composed so soon before Virgil found it and made it his own that it 

was superseded by his version and largely neglected or forgotten. In either case 

- looks as if here, as elsewhere, the best composers of Hellenistic epyllia were 
omans. 


C. M. Bowra 


Wadham College, Oxford 
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THE ARRANGEMENT OF THE THOUGHT 
IN THE PROEM AND IN OTHER PARTS OF 
THUCYDIDES If 


ANYONE who reads the opening chapters of Thucydides’ history consecutively 
will soon find it difficult to follow the thread of the argument. If he turns to a 
summary of the subjects chapter by chapter, he will not be greatly enlightened.” 
In this paper the question is asked: why did Thucydides arrange his subjects 
as he did? In Part I the conclusion is reached that in the arrangement of his 
subject-matter he was following a clear-cut system. In Part II the implications 
of this conclusion are considered. 


I 


In the opening chapters Thucydides frequently states a thesis, proves it, and 
then restates the thesis. An example in miniature is provided by one sentence 
at I. Il. I. THs yap Tpopis amropia Tov Te oTparov €Adcow Hyayov Kai 6cov nAmCov 
avTobev troAenobvra Biorevoety, errerd7 Sé adixdpevor payn exparnoav (dAAov dé: ro 
yap €pupa TH oTparomédw ovK av €retxicavro), paivovrat 8’ ovd’ evraiba maon TH 
Suvaper xpnodpevor, adda mpos yewpyiav Tis Xepoovnicov tpamdpevor Kai Anoreiav 
ths tpopis azropia. The thesis is that shortage of supply was responsible for the 
small scale of the expedition to Troy: this is stated in the opening words ris 
tpodis azropia, is substantiated in the body of the sentence, and is restated in the 
closing words rijs rpodijs azropia. Further, this sentence being introduced by ydp 
is itself a part of the proof of a main contention which is stated in the previous 
sentence. airvov 8’ Av ody 7) dAvyavOpwria tocobrov Saov 7 aypnuatia. When this 
main contention is substantiated, it is restated in the last sentence of 1. 11. 2 
aAAa &” axpnuariav ra Te mp0 ToUTwv aobevi Hv Kai adra ye 5) TadrTa KrA. Here 
then we have two examples of an idiom of arrangement which may be succinctly 
described as thesis-proof-thesis. Moreover, as the one example is subsidiary in 
thought to the other, we find that the one is set within the other so that the 
order of thought is ‘main contention—proof including subsidiary thesis-proof- 
thesis—restatement of main contention’. The same arrangement is apparent in 
1. 3. 1-4. SnAoe S€ por Kai rdd€ TH mada aobdveray ody Kiera’ mpO yap TAY 
Tpuxrkady oddev paiverar mpdrepov Kowh épyacapevn 7) ‘EAAds: (§ 1)... of 8° odv ws 
exaotou “EAAnves . . . ovd€ev po THv Tpwikdv 5’ dobéveray Kai apesiav adAjAwv 
aOpdéor emrpagay (§ 4). Here the weakness of the early period is the main conten- 


' The gist of this article was read to the . 


Cambridge Philological Society in 1939. The 
article owes much to the interest and advice 
of Professor Adcock and to suggestions by 
G. T. Griffith, W. K. C. Guthrie, J. E. 
Raven, and P. H. J. Lloyd-Jones. 

2 Compare, for intance, J. T. Wheeler, 
Analysis and Summary of Thucydides (1885), 

1: “Thucydides, expecting an important 
war, compiles materials—Proves the im- 
portance of the war over preceding events.— 
Unsettled state of Greece before the Trojan 


war.—Origin of the names ‘Hellas’ and 
*‘Hellenes’.—Minos the first that formed a 
navy.—Armour anciently worn: Athenians 
discontinue it.—Sites of ancient and later 
cities compared.—Carians and Phoenicians 
especially pirates.—Greece increases in 
power.—Cause of the Trojan war: rise of 
Pelopidae.’—etc. Gomme, A Historical Com- 
mentary on Thucydides (1945), i. 155-7, sup- 


plies a longer analysis in which brackets and 
footnotes are employed; even so the argu- 
ment is far from clear. 
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tion ; the proof introduced by ydp starts with the thesis that Greece undertook 
no joint operation before the Trojan War; when this is demonstrated, the 
main contention is restated within the sentence containing the restatement of 
the thesis. 

Armed with the knowledge of this idiom we may now understand the arrange- 
ment of thought in a longer and more closely argued passage, 1. 3. 4 fin.—8. 4. 
Here the main contention is that at the time of the expedition to Troy the 
Greeks were already more conversant with sea-power (3. 4 fin. dAAa Kai radrnv 
Tv otpareiav Baddoon Hon mAciw ypwpevor EvvefHAPov). This contention is 
restated at the conclusion of the passage (8. 4 kai €v roUrw T@ Tpdmw paGAdAov 75n 
OvTes VoTEpov xpovw émi Tpoiav €orpdrevoav). The intervening chapters contain 
the proof of the main contention. This proof comprises three subsidiary theses, 
each introduced by ydp and each requiring proof; and, as in 1. 11, each thesis 
being subsidiary to the preceding one, each unit of thesis-proof-thesis is set 
within another. The three subsidiary theses are: 1. 4. 1 Mivws yap xrA. Minos 
first organized sea-power and suppressed piracy, I. 5. I of yap “EAAnves xr. 
Greeks and non-Greeks both had recourse to piracy and brigandage, and 1. 6. 
I~2 mdoa yap 7) “EXdXas xrA. owing to the prevalence of piracy and brigandage 
all Greeks carried arms as did the non-Greeks, there being no specific distinc- 
tion in culture between them. As each of the three theses is demonstrated, the 
thesis is restated or resumed. Thus at 1. 6. 6, when the proof of the third thesis 
stated at 6. 1-2 is concluded, the third thesis is resumed in the words zroAAa 8’ 
adv kat aAda tis amodei~eve TO TraAaov “EAAnuiKov duowdtpotra 7@ viv BapBapixd 
dvacrwpevov. The second thesis stated at 1. 5. 1 is then illustrated by reference 
to the selection of city-sites and the practices of the islanders (1. 7-8. 1 dca rHv 
Anoreiav ... Kai ody Haaov Anorat) ; the first thesis stated at 1. 4. 1 is resumed at 
1. 8. 2 xaraoravros 5é Tob Miw vavTiKod KTA. ; and we come at 1. 8. 4 to the 
restatement of the main contention kai é€v rovrw 7@ tpdmw paAAov 7dn OvTes 
VoTEpov xpovw emi Tpoiav €orparevoav. The pattern of thought is in fact regular: 
Greece more conversant with sea-power—by sea-power Minos suppressed 
piracy—piracy and brigandage general—Greeks and non-Greeks not differen- 
tiated in culture at this time—the proof of this last point (1. 6. 3-5) ending with 
the conclusion that in early times Greece was similar in culture to the non- 
Greek world (1. 6. 6)—piracy was general—by sea-power Minos suppressed 
piracy—Greece more conversant with sea-power. In short, the main conten- 
tion is supported by three subsidiary theses, each marked by an introductory 
yap, and these three theses are demonstrated and resumed in the inverse order.’ 
The idiom of arrangement is the same as in I. 11 and 1. 3. 1-4.” There can be 


narrative, the arrangement of thought is less 
formal, but the general topics adhere to the 
same principle of sequence: thus in 13. 1 the 
order is tyrannies, revenues, fleets, and these 
topics are treated in the inverse order (fleets 
being treated in 13. 2-15. I init. ; revenues in 
15. 13; and tyrannies in 17). The passage 


* This may be expressed in the most con- 
cise form as ABCD: DCBA. 

2 This form of arrangement is used also in 
I. 9g. 1-3 where the opening thesis, that 
Agamemnon’s power enabled him to muster 
the expedition to Troy, is substantiated and 
then resumed in 9. 3; and in 1. 9 fin.-10. 5 


where the thesis, that the <small> scale of 1. 18-19 is composed as a narrative, and 
previous expeditions is indicated by the 
<small> scale of the expedition to Troy, is 
substantiated and then resumed in 10. 5, 
which ends with the conclusion that the 
numbers sent from all Greece to Troy were 
small. In 1. 13-17, where there is more 


therefore as an entity it lacks the formal 
arrangement we have noted elsewhere. But 
in three cases the same habit of thought 
appears: in 18. 1 the deposition of tyrants by 
Sparta is explained by a ydp clause, and is 
concluded with the words ra év rais dAAas 
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little doubt that Thucydides adopted this arrangement of his thought deli- 
berately and consciously. 

In such an arrangement of thought it is clearly important to emphasize the 
main contention and to a lesser extent the subsidiary theses. In prose written 
for reading the emphasis may be imparted by underlining or by printing in 
italics. Thucydides wrote his prose for recitation or at least for reading aloud 
(1. 22. 4 €s dxpdaow) ; indeed, in early times it is probable that one read to 
oneself aloud and not, as we do, by eye alone. He seems to have given emphasis 
to certain words or sentences by employing hiatus and by juxtaposing two 
words, one ending and the other beginning with ‘rough consonants’, that is to 
say consonants which are not normally adjacent within one word. Dionysius 
draws attention to cases of hiatus and juxtaposition which in his view were not 
accidental but deliberate: ‘the voice cannot be continuous but there must 
necessarily be a pause separating the letters if each of them is uttered with its 
proper sound’.’ In particular Dionysius cites examples of hiatus between the 
same vowels and of the juxtaposition of vx, v7, vr, vy, etc. If we turn to the 
main contentions which we have already discussed, it is apparent that Thucy- 
dides has employed these means to add emphasis: 1. 3. 4 fin. aAAd Kai radrnv 
tHv oTpareiav Baddcon dn mAciw xpwpevor EvvefFRAPov, and 1. 11. 2 aAAa be’ 
axpnpariav ta Te mpo ToUTwr aobevh Fv Kai adra ye 57) Tadra, ovowacrdrata TOV 
mpiv yevoueva xrA. The incidence of the hiatus 7 7 is the more striking when we 
note that elsewhere in 1. 3-8 and I. 11 it occurs only four times, thrice with the 
article or demonstrative (77 77reipw 5. 1; THv Tavrn Hretpov 5 fin. ; a’rn 7 oKevy 
6. 3) and once in the phrase ézretd1) npfavro (5. 1). 

In turning to the opening sentences of ‘Thucydides we may expect to find the 
same arrangement of thought and the same method of emphasizing the main 
contention. Of the words in 1. 1 «ai €Amioas péyav te EcecOa Kai afvoAoydrarov 
TOV Tpoyeyevnevwv, TeKLatpopevos Dionysius writes “Thucydides roughens and 
dislocates <the sentence) by sundering its joints’.* This sentence undoubtedly 
forms the main contention which is to be demonstrated later. There follow 
three subsidiary theses, each introduced by ydp: 1. 1. 2 Kivnows yap avrn peytorn 
57) KrA., I. 1. 3 7a yap mpd abra@v Kai 7a Ere wadairepa .. . od peydra vouilw, and 
I. 2. 1 daiverar yap 7) viv ‘E\Adas xadovpévn od mada BeBaiws oixovpevn adda 
petavaordoes KTA. These theses are substantiated and resumed in the inverse 
order. The proof of the third commences with the sentence introduced by yap 
at 1. 2. 2 and concludes at 1. 12. 4 pods Te ev TOAAD yxpovw jovydoaca 7H “EAAds 
BeBaiws kai ovxére auorapévn arroikias e&éreupe, a sentence remarkable for the 
frequent occurrence of hiatus. The proof of the second thesis, which is of course 
partly demonstrated by the exposition of the third thesis, is carried farther in 
I. 13-17 and is concluded at I. 17 fin. odrw mavraydbev 7 “EAAds émi zroAbv 
xXpovov KareixeTo pte Kowh davepov pndév Kxarepydlecbar Kata modes Te aToA- 
porépa efva which recalls the statement of the thesis at 1. 1. 3 that the early 
periods are not ‘great’ in war or in any other respect. The proof of the first 
thesis, itself largely demonstrated of course by the exposition of the other two 
theses, occupies 1. 18-19, which concludes not with a resumption of the first 


moAe xadicracay; in 18. 2-3 the division of in 18 fin.-19 the growth of power up to 
the Greek world in adherence to Athens and 431 B.C. is stated, explained, and resumed. 
Sparta is stated, explained, and resumed in * De comp. verb. 12, transl. W. R. Roberts. 
the sentence xai trav ddAwv ‘EdAjvev, ei twés 2 Loc. cit. dmorpaytve. cai d:aomG ois 
trou duacraiev, mpos TovTous 7dn €xwpovv; and dsdcaxyaAdopacr taHv adppondv. 
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thesis but with a reference to part of the main contention (1. I axpalovrés re 
Hoav €s avrov audorepor trapacKevy TH maon) in the words xai éyévero avrois €s 
Tovde TOV TrdAEpov 7) ddia TapacKevn peiLwy 7) Ws TA KPATLOTG TOTE [ETA AKpaLpvods 
Ths Evppaxias HvOnoay (i. 19 fin.). Thus the movement of thought in 1. I-19 
follows the same pattern as in 1. 3. 4 fin.—8, that is, a main contention supported 
by three subsidiary theses which are expounded in the inverse order. The 
only difference is that the clues afforded by the restatement or resumption 
of the main contention and of the first thesis are less obvious in 1. 19 fin. 
than in 1. 8 fin. It is thus apparent that both the general and the detailed 
argument of 1. I-19 is set out in accordance with a clear-cut principle of 
arrangement. 

At this point it is advisable to define the meaning of the opening sentences of 
the history. The aorist participles in the first sentence apfapevos evOvs kafiora- 
pevov Kal €Amicas péyav Te EcecBar Kai afvoAoywrarov THY mpoyeyevnuevwv are 
contemporary. Thucydides therefore asserts that at the beginning of the war he 
confidently believed that the war would be a ‘great’ war and more important 
than preceding wars. ‘The reasons which led him to this belief at the beginning of 
the war are stated in two participial phrases (rexpatpopevos OTs axpalovres Te 
joav és avrov dudorepor TapacKevy TH mAaon Kai TO GAAo “EAAnviKov opav Evveora- 
pEvov pos EkaTéepous, TO Ev EvOUS, TO Sé Kai Stavoovpevov) and in the following 
sentence, introduced by ydp (xivnots yap atrn peyiorn 51 tots “EAAnow éyévero 
Kal pepe Twi trav BapBdapwr, wes dé eimeiv Kai emi mAciorov avOpwrwv). Of these 
reasons those stated in the participial phrases are the immediate reasons which 
require little demonstration ; but the reason introduced by yap is the deeper 
reason and constitutes a thesis requiring proof. It is therefore supported by a 
further thesis, itself introduced by ydp (ra yap mpo adra@v Kai Ta €rt madairepa 
...0v peydAa vopilw yevéobar ore Kata Tovs TroAgmous ovTE €s Ta GAAa). The con- 
nexion of thought is here made clear by the use of yap and by the repeated use 
of péyas in I. 1 (péyav re EcecBar), 1. 2 (Kivnois yap avrn peyiorn 54), and I. 3 
(od peydAa vouilw). 

The sentence xivnats yap airy peyiorn 51) tois “EAAnow éyévero Kai péper Twi 
tav BapBdpwr, ws dé eizeiv Kai émi mAciorov av@pwrwy is unusual in its word- 
order. But there are several close parallels in Thucydides’ work which go far 
to explain its meaning. 1. 50. 2 vavpayia yap avrn “EAAno mpos “EAAnvas vedv 
mAnber peyiorn 57 THv mpo adtris yeyéevnra (of the battle of Sybota) ; 1. 55. 2 
aitia dé avrn mpwrn éeyéveto Tod moAduov Tois Kopwios és rods A@nvaiovs ott 
odiow év orovédais peta Kepxupaiwy évavypdayovv (of the Corcyraean incident) ; 
3. 113. 6 mados yap robro pia moAew “EdAnvids €v icais Huepais péyrotov bn Tav 
Kata Tov moAepov Tovde éyévero (of the defeats of Ambracia); 4. 40. I mapa 
yuwpnv te &1) pddAvora tov Kara Tov moAEuov TobTO Tois “EAAnow éyévero (of 
Sphacteria) ; 5. 60. 3 orpardmedov yap 5) totro KaANorov ‘EAAnuKov tev péxpt 
tovde Evv7jAGev (of the battle of Mantinea) ; 6. 31. 1 wapacKevy) yap avrtn mpwrn 
exmrAcvoaoa pds moAews Suvaper ‘EAAnuixh wodvureAcotarn 81) Kai edmperrectaTn 
Ta&V és exeivov TOV ypdvov eyévero (of the first expeditionary force to Syracuse). 
In all these passages the sentence summarizes what has already been described ; 
accordingly, where éyévero is used it means in each case ‘occurred’, not ‘came 
to be later’. So too in 1. 2 éyévero means ‘occurred’, not ‘came to be later’. In 
other words the xivnois, whatever it may be, had already occurred by 431 B.C. ; 
it is not to be projected into the future by some proleptic idiom such as lurks in 
the phrase ‘came to be later’. The datives rois “EAAnow éyévero Kai péper Twi 
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ta@v BapBdpwy are analogous to those in the other passages. The position of 
éyévero, as contrasted with its position in the other passages, is instructive ; for 
it indicates that the further clause ws dé eizetv Kai émi wAciorov avOpurrwy is to 
follow. This last clause is difficult to translate. One interpretation is based on 
the idea that the clause amplifies the two phrases in the dative, namely ros 
"EAAnow and pépe: twi trav BapBdpwv, and that the meaning is ‘affected the 
Greeks and a part of the non-Greek world, and one might almost say even the 
bulk of mankind’. This interpretation attaches little meaning to the two dative 
phrases, for they are then overwhelmed by a much wider concept. The other 
interpretation rests upon taking the two superlatives as parallel in meaning and 
in construction. The xivnots is then both the greatest (in the sense of the most 
significant) and also almost the most extensive among mankind. For this use of 
two superlatives we may compare the two superlatives in 6. 31. 1 woAureAeorarn 
57) xai edrpereorarn, and for the phrase xivnais .. . éyévero . . . €mi mrAciorov 
av@pwrwyv the analogous phrase at 1. 23. 3 cetopa@v Te wépt, of émi mA€ioTov dua 
pepos ys Kal toxuvpdrarot ot adroi émécyov.' The latter interpretation therefore 
seems preferable. 

The chief problem in translating these passages is to determine which words 
are subject and which are predicate after éyévero. Fortunately the passage in 
I. 55. 2, which we have quoted above, solves this problem. The construction of 
the words airia d€ avrn .. . €yeévetro .. . Tois Kopwious és rods A@nvaiovs dre 
adiow é€v omovédais pera Kepxupaiwv évavyayovr is made clear by the sentence 
at 1. 66: rots 5° AOnvaios nai [TeAomovvyaiois airias pev adrar mpovyeyévnvro €s 
aAAnAous, Tots wev Kopwious ore. . . €moAudpKour, tots 5€ APnvaiots és rods ITeXo- 
movvncious 6Tt. . . améarnoav. We may then translate the passage in 1. 55. 2 
omitting the words mpwrn rod 7oA€uov: “this grievance occurred for the Corinth- 
ians against the Athenians, that they with the Corcyraeans engaged the 
Corinthians at sea in time of treaty’. The words mpourn rod moAduou are there- 
fore the predicate, and we may translate the whole thus: ‘this grievance 
occurred <as) the first of the war for the Corinthians against the Athenians 
<namely> that they, etc.’ ; or, in order to bring out the force of the predicate, 
‘this grievance which occurred between Corinth and Athens, <namely) that 
Athens with Corcyra engaged Corinth at sea in time of treaty, was the first 
<grievance) of the war’. If we turn to 1. 3, we may translate literally: ‘for this 
movement occurred for the Greeks and a considerable part of the barbarians 
as the greatest indeed and, one might almost say, <occurred) also as the most 
extensive among mankind’. Or, in order to bring out the emphasis of the 
predicate, one may translate more freely: ‘for this movement in its effect on 
Greece and a considerable part of the non-Greek worid was the greatest indeed 
and, one might almost say, also the most extensive among mankind’.” 


' In this sentence Thucydides strains the indeed of all hitherto between Greek and 
construction by tying both émi mXeiorov Greek in number of vessels’; 3. 113. 6, ‘For 
pépos and icyupdérara to érécxov, just as he — this disaster occurred as indeed the greatest 
does in 1. 1. 2 by tying both peyiorn 54 and of all in this war within an equal number of 
éni mXeiarov avOpwmwv to éyévero. This sen- days to a single Greek state’; 4. 40. 1, “This 
tence also indicates the sense of émi mAciorov (event) occurred as indeed the most un- 
avOpuimwv by supplying the fuller phrase éwi expected of all in the war for the Greeks’ ; 
teiorov pépos yijs. 5. 60. 3, ‘For the force thus mustered was 

2 The other passages which I have cited _indeed the finest Greek force of all hitherto’ ; 
may be similarly translated. 1. 50. 2, ‘For 6. 31. 1, ‘For this first force was indeed the 
this naval battle occurred as the greatest most costly and splendid of all hitherto that 
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Lastly, the word xivnois has been taken to mean ‘disturbance’.' It is used by 
Thucydides only in one other passage (3. 75. 2)* where the meaning is literal, 
‘to be on the move’, and the context is a political revolution within a state, 
Corcyra ; the verb xiveio@a: is used in this same connotation at 3. 82. 1 and 4. 
76. 4. The verb is used in a different sense in the phrase rov mdAepov Kuveiv at 
6. 34. 3. These special uses of xweiv, xweioba, and Kxivnois suggest that the 
general meaning of xivnais in such a context is a movement of a political and 
innovating nature. Polybius in a passage which is clearly reminiscent of Thucy- 
dides’ proem’ uses xivynats twice: at 3. 4. 12 Tapayfs Kai Kwhcews ‘<political) 
confusion and <revolutionary> movement’, and at 3. 5. I 7) mpoeipnuevn Kivnais, 
which is then defined in 3. 5. 1-6 as a series of events (not all being wars) 
which changed the general situation between Rome and her neighbours in a 
radical manner.‘ It seems then that xivnais in 1. 2 may mean such a movement, 
that is a series of events which radically changed the political situation for 
“Greece and a considerable part of the non-Greek world’. 

When we take this sentence in relation to 1. 1 and ask what the movement 
was, the answer is clearly the movement which culminated.in the contestants 
(the Peloponnesians and the Athenians) reaching their acme of power, and in 
the other Greek powers aligning themselves on one side or the other at the 
beginning of the war. How far into the past does Thucydides carry this move- 
ment ? A modern historian would go back to the formation of the Peloponnesian 
League, in the case of the Peloponnesians, and to the emergence of Athens as a 
naval power in the Persian wars. Thucydides, as we shall see, does likewise. 
But, in accordance with the idiom of his arrangement, the full meaning of the 
‘movement’ is only clarified by the following chapters. His next sentence ra yap 
mp0 avTav Kai Ta ert TaAaitepa introduces the proof of his claim concerning the 
movement. The word avrdv refers to the xivynors (cf. 2. 43. 1 where adra resumes 
THv THs méAews S¥vajuv within one and the same sentence), and the period 
before the commencement of the movement is subdivided into an immediately 
preceding period and a still earlier period. As I have shown in my exposition of 
Thucydides’ arrangement of thought in 1. 1-19, the earlier period ends at 1. 
12 fin. with the termination of the unsettled age of Greece, which extends 
down to the beginning of the expansion overseas by the Athenians and by the 
Peloponnesians ; and the later period ends at 1. 17 with the account of the 
tyrannies and of other obstacles to growth such as the rise of the Persian 
Empire. Then in 1, 18-19 Thucydides treats of the movement itself: the 
deposition of the last tyrants mainly by Sparta, the political stability of Sparta 
which enabled her to arrange affairs in other states, the leadership of Sparta 


had sailed from a single state in <the history 2 Srws Foodv tT ev Kwhoe Wow ot évavriot. 
of) Greek power’. Another passage which (Cf. Jatrica Anonymi Londinensis, vi. 28 wai & 
has the same word-order and the same ab- = xw7jcex €opev. 
sence of the article is 1. 13. 4 vavpayia re 3 Cf. Polybius 3. 4. 8 ro yap whéAov KrA. 
madaratn dv iopev yiyverac Kopwiwy mpds and Thuc. tf. 22. 4. 
Kepxupaiovs, ‘indeed the naval battle * The word xivnois is used in a technical 
between Corinth and Corcyra is the oldest sense in Jatrica Anonymi Londinensis, i. 10 f. 
of those known to us’; cf. 8. 96. 1 é«mAnéis and i. 36, where physical ailments are classi- 
peylorn 5) Tav mpiv mapéorn. fied as xara oxyéow and xara xivnow. The 
* Gomme, op. cit. i. g1 ‘it was the greatest examples cited for the two classes are para- 
xivnors, disturbance, known, a breakdown of lysis or coma, and fever or madness. Here 
the fabric of Greek society’, and Classen ‘die the phrase xara «xivnow seems to define a 
gewaltigste Erschiitterung’. progressive disease rising to an acme. 
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and the emergence of Athens as a naval power and the combination of the 
Greek states in the war against Persia, and the final stages of the growth of 
Sparta and Athens with their allies aligned on either side until the power of each 
was at the beginning of the war (és rovde tov méAepov 1. 19 fin.) greater than the 
sum of their power when they were acting in alliance «against Persia). With 
justice, then, did ‘Thucydides claim that ‘this movement in its effect on Greece 
and a considerable part of the non-Greek world was the greatest indeed and, 
one might almost say, also the most extensive among mankind’. For the expan- 
sion and organization of Greek power over much of the Mediterranean Sea 
and the consolidation of power in the mainland states were immeasurably 
greater than any event of the preceding periods, including the Trojan war 
(adra ye 57) radra 1. 11. 2). In other words, he is contrasting not the Pelopon- 
nesian War with past wars but the emergence of two units of power—‘the 
Peloponnesians and the Athenians’—with all units of power formed hitherto in 
the history of Greece and of part of the non-Greek world.’ 


' As my interpretation of 1. 1. 2-3 is not 
orthodox, it seems wise to add one point of 
warning and to mention other interpretations 
briefly. The point of warning is that Thucy- 
dides is dealing with the broad development 
of power in terms of ideas and not, like a 
modern historian, in precisely dated periods. 
Thus he is concerned with unsettled condi- 
tions in Greece as an obstacle to the develop- 
ment of greatness, and he is not concerned 
with a precise date for the end of unsettled 
conditions in each Greek state ; consequently 
in the sentence at 1. 12. 4 he is not dating the 
expansion overseas by the Athenians to 
Ionia and by the Peloponnesians to Italy 
and Sicily to the same century or even 
centuries. So too in 1. 16-17 when he refers 
to Darius and (by way of an exception) to 
the Sicilian tyrants, he is not dating them to 
the period before Sparta’s deposition of 
tyrants on the mainland in 1. 18. 1, but he is 
adducing instances of obstacles which on all 
sides prevented Greece from becoming great. 
These examples warn us against the danger 
of assuming that Thucydides was arranging 
his subject-matter in a strict chronological 
sequence. 

The usual interpretation of the opening 
chapters is that, in 1. 1. 2, the (supplied) sub- 
ject is 6 méAepos ta&v ITeAotovwynoiwv Kai Adn- 
vaiwy, that éyévero means ‘proved later to be’, 
that xivnos peyiorn is the predicate, and that 
éni mAciotov avOpwrwy reinforces the datives 
trois “EdAnow xrA. and means ‘affected the 
majority of mankind’. Cf. Classen; Kriiger ; 
Poppo-Stahl; Schadewaldt, Die Geschichts- 
schreibung des Thukydides, 45f.; Patzer, Das 
Problem der Geschichtsschreibung des Thukydides 
und die Thukydideische Frage, 113; Delachaux, 
Notes Critiques sur Thucydide, 10 f.; Gomme, 
loc. cit. Even when xivnats is taken as subject, 


it is often thought to be a synonym for méAepos 





(e.g. by Herbst, Zu Thukydides (1892), 5). 

According to this interpretation Thucy- 
dides justifies his belief formed at the begin- 
ning of the war that it would be a great war 
by stating that in fact it proved so—which 
reduces the opening sentence to a puerile 
vaticinium post eventum. As critics were quick 
to note, Thucydides was then guilty of an 
absurd exaggeration in claiming that the 
Peloponnesian War affected the majority of 
mankind. Moreover, when this interpreta- 
tion of 1. 1. 2 is taken, it follows that in 
1. 1. 3 Thucydides claims that ra apo atraév, 
that is ‘the events before the Peloponnesian 
War’, could not be clearly ascertained da 
xpovou 7AR00s and were not ‘great’ in respect 
to war or anything else. As critics have 
pointed out, this claim is little short of 
ridiculous; for Thucydides himself narrates 
the events of the Pentekontaetia without any 
obvious qualms about the clarity of his 
knowledge, while no fifth-century Athenian 
and few modern scholars could swallow the 
statement that the Persian War was ‘not 
great’. These difficulties were observed by 
Schwartz, Das Geschichtswerk des Thukydides, 
178 f., and by others ; they therefore assumed 
Thucydides’ text to be unsound and proposed 
to postulate a lacuna between 1. 1 and 1. 2 
or to athetize ra yap mpo avrav (cf. Schwartz, 
178; Steup, Delachaux; Pohlenz, G.G.N. 
(1920), 68f.). This seems to be a counsel 
of despair. For it is improbable that the 
opening sentences of so famous a work 
suffered corruption even shortly after its 
publication. Even if one thinks that the 
opening chapters were published posthu- 
mously by a literary editor, it is unlikely 
that he was guilty of leaving out a sentence 
at this point. And, if the opening chapters 
belong to the history of the Archidamian 
War and were published before 414 B.c. as 
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In 1. 20-21. 1 Thucydides appends a note on the nature of the evidence for 
past history ; this note is a development of the remark at 1. 1. 3 (€« dé rexpnpiwv 
dv €mi paxpdtatov oKorobvri yo. moredoa EvveBn) and is cognate to the pre- 
ceding chapters. His contention at 1. 20 init., ‘I have ascertained past events to 
be such <as I have stated them), difficult though it is to put credence in every 
particular’, is resumed at the end of 1. 21. 1, with the words ‘considering that I 
have ascertained these events on the clearest data with a modicum of accuracy 
in view of the fact that they are past history’. The exposition which justifies his 
contention is introduced by the usual ydp clause (1. 20. 1): ‘for men are 
uncritical in accepting tradition’. This thesis is itself substantiated in 1. 20. 2-3, 
and is then resumed in the last sentence of 1. 20. 3. These chapters, then, belong 
in thought and also in idiom of internal arrangement to the ‘Archaeology’, if 
we may use that name for 1. 1-19. 

In 1. 21. 2 Thucydides moves on to a fresh topic which does not supply any 
reason for his believing at the beginning of the war that the war would be great. 
The following chapters are therefore not part of the ‘Archaeology’. He begins 
with the assertion that the very actions’ (adra 7a €pya) of the Peloponnesian 
War show it to have been greater than any preceding war (1. 21. 2). In 1. 22, 
which treats of his method in ascertaining and expounding the Adyo. and ra 
épya Tav mpaxbévrwy of the Peloponnesian War, the connexion of thought lies 
in the slender thread formed by the word épya. In 1. 23 this phrase is resumed 
in the sentence t@v 5€ mporépwv epywv péyvotov éempayOn ro Mnédixov, and he 
demonstrates in 23. 1-3 that the épya of the Peloponnesian War were greater 
than the épya of the Persian War. These chapters 1. 21. 2-23. 3 do not concern 
either the grounds for Thucydides’ belief at the beginning of the war or the 
xivnots which preceded and led up to the outbreak of the Peloponnesian War. 
They only maintain that in length of duration and in their concomitant 
destruction the ‘actions’ of the Peloponnesian War surpassed those of the 
Persian War and of any preceding war. 

At 1. 23. 4 Thucydides passes on to the beginning of the war between the 
Athenians and the Peloponnesians. In 23. 4-6 he makes four statements on this 
subject : first, that the beginning of the war is marked by the dissolution by the 
Athenians and the Peloponnesians of the Thirty Years’ Treaty which was 
formed after the fall of Euboea; second, that he has recorded first the causes 
and disputes leading to the dissolution by the Athenians and the Peloponnesians 
of the treaty, in order that no one may ever question the origins of so great a 
war in Greece ; third, that he considers the truest cause, though least avowed in 
official negotiations, to be that the growing power of Athens and the alarm 
excited in Sparta compelled <them) to go to war; and fourth, that the causes 
openly avowed by each side (i.e. by the Athenians and by the Peloponnesians)’ 
as a result of which they dissolved the treaty and went to war, were as follows., 
These four statements are then substantiated in the inverse order: 

1. The openly avowed causes are expounded in 1. 24-87. This group of 


moA€uous epya. If the orthodox view that 
kivnots at I. 1. 2 refers to the course of the 
Peloponnesian War were correct, then the 
chapters 1. 21. 2—23. 3 would provide the 
proof of the contention at 1. 1. 2; but, if so, 
their late position is difficult to explain. 

2 I translate both airia and mpdédaas 
‘cause’ because the words themselves are 


I believe (cf. C.Q. xxxiv (1940), 150), it is 
even harder to postulate the dropping out 
of a sentence subsequently. Nor can the sen- 
tence be expunged as a gloss by a later 
hand ; for in form and in thought it is typical 
of Thucydides himself. 

' For the meaning ‘action’ cf. 2. 7. 1 rod 
év ITAaraais Epyov and 2. 36. 4 ra péev Kara 
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chapters subdivides into 24-55, giving the dispute between Corinth and Athens 
which is summarized in 55. 2 (atria d5€ atrn mpwrn éeyévero tot mod€pov Trois 
Kopw@iots xrA.) ; into 55-66, giving the disputes between the Athenians and the 
Peloponnesians (56. 1 7rdde EvveBn yevéoBar trois APnvaios nai [TeAorrovvyaiots 
Suddopa és 76 woAepetv) and ending with the usual summary (66 rots 5° A@nvaious 
kat IleAorrovvnaiows aitias pev adras mpovyeyévnvro és aAAjAovs KrA.); and into 
67-87, in which firstly éyxAjpara made by the Peloponnesians and answered 
by the Athenian envoys at Sparta are introduced (67), expounded and con- 
cluded (79. I #Kovoay .. . Ta €yxAjpara), and secondly the assembly at Sparta 
decides that the treaty has been dissolved (79. 2-87). 

2. In 88 Thucydides turns to his statement of the truest cause of the war which 
is limited to the relations between Athens and Sparta: é¢ndicavro Sé of Aaxe- 
Saipovio Tas omovdas AcAvaGar Kai Todepnréa elvar od TododTov TaV Evppaywv 
mevabevres Tois Adyous Gaov doPovpevor Tovs APnvaious py emi peilov SvvynPadow, 
dpa@vres adtots Ta ToAAa Tis “EAAdSos brroxeipra 75n 6vra. The exposition of this 
statement covers 89-117. In 118 he marks the conclusion of the two contrasted 
statements about the truest cause and the avowed causes which he made at 
23. 6: ra mpoeipnueva, tad TE Kepxupaixa xai ta Ilorevdeatixa Kai doa mpdpacis 
Tobde TOO moAduou Karéorn (118. 1) and of APnvaios rHv Te apynv eyKpateorépav 
KaTEOTHOAVTO Kal avTol emi péya exwpynoav Suvdpews, ot S€é Aaxedayovioe . . . 
novyalov ... mpiv dn 7 Sivas THv AOnvaiwy cadds pero Kai ris Evupaxias 
avta@v nmrovro (118. 2). 

3. Thucydides now proceeds to substantiate his statement at 23. 5 that he 
will narrate the causes and disputes leading to the dissolution of the treaty by 
the Athenians and Peloponnesians (for hitherto only Sparta has decided that the 
treaty is dissolved, cf. 118. 3 adrois pev ody Tots Aaxedaipovios). In 119-25 
the Peloponnesians decide that the treaty is dissolved and that they should go 
to war (119 adfis 5€ rods Evppdyous wapaxadréaavres sjdov €BovdAovro erayayeiv 
ei xp?) 7oAepeiv and 125. 1 ydov emnyayov Trois Evupayos .. . Kat TO T7AROos 
eyndicavro toAepeiv) ; in 126-45 the demands made on Athens and her reply 
to them during the period of diplomatic exchanges are described (126. 1 év 
rovTw Sé éxpeaBevovro T@ xpovw mpos Tos APnvaious éykAnpara trovovpevor and 
145 ot AOnvaio... amexpivavTo... wept THV €yKAnpatwv KTA.). Thucydides then 
gives his summary in the words atria: 5€ adrar kai Svadopail eyévovro auporépots 
mpo Tob TroAcuou . . . amovddv yap Evyxvois Ta yryvdpeva Tv Kal TpOPacis TOD 
moAepeiv (146), which resumes the statement at 23. 5 dvdr 5° EAvoav, ras airias 
mpovypaiba mpa@rov Kat tas duadopas. 

4. He is now free to take up his first statement, marking the beginning of the 
war between the Athenians and the Peloponnesians by their dissolution of the 
Thirty Years’ Treaty which was formed after the fall of Euboea (1. 23. 4); in 
2. 1 apxerat Sé 6 roAepos evbévde 75 Abnvaiwv cai [leAotovvnciwv he defines the 


synonymous and interchangeable in Thucy- __ ting the airéa: xai dcadopai, are described as 
dides, as in the treatise [Tepi Apyains "Inrpi- the mpdédacis tod modepeiv. So too mpddacs 
Kis (ii waOjpuatra Kkarapabeiv ods yiverac kai at 1. 118. 1 and 126. 1 cannot mean ‘true 
maverar kai &” oias mpoddaas avéerai re cause’, nor can airia: at 99. 1 mean ‘alleged 
kai POiver, and xx eidévar dvOpwmos ti €orw kai cause’. The fact is that either word can be 
&:” ofas airias yiveras kai raAda axpiBéws). It given a further meaning by the context in 
has been maintained that airia means the which it is set or by the epithets attached to 
‘alleged reason’ and mpdédacs the ‘true it, as is the case at 1. 23. 6. Gomme, op. cit. 
reason’ in Thucydides’ diction; this is dis- 153, gives further reasons for regarding the 
proved by 1. 146 where the events, constitu- two words as synonymous. 
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outbreak of war by the entry into Plataea which constituted a clear dissolution 
of the treaty (2. 7 yeyevnpévou dé rob év [TAaraais épyou Kai AeAvpéevwv Aaprpas 
T&Vv oTovddv). 

Thus, if we turn back to review the layout of Book 1 as a whole, it is apparent 
that its structure hinges upon the two passages 1. 1. 1-3 and 1. 23. 4-6 which 
contain the main contentions of Thucydides in regard to the war: the former, 
that the war would be a great war of unparalleled importance because the 
movement leading up to the war was the greatest and almost the most exten- 
sive ; and the latter, that the war began by the dissolution of the Thirty Years’ 
Treaty and that, in contrast to the reasons openly alleged, the fundamental 
reason for the war lay in the interaction of Athens’ growing power and Sparta’s 
alarm. These two main contentions are expounded and proved in 1. 1-19 and 
in I. 23. 4—2. 1.’ In each case the proof is set out in accordance with the formal 
arrangement of thought of which we have adduced so many examples. 


IT 


It follows from our analysis of Thucydides’ arrangement of thought that he 
conceived the passage 1. I-19 as a unity. For he has set down his main conten- 
tion in 1. 1 and his three subsidiary theses in the following sentences, and he 
has then proceeded to prove them one by one in turn; the thought of the whole 
therefore forms a closely integrated unity, in which the proof of each thesis has 
a cumulative effect in convincing the reader of the truth of the main contention. 
Similarly in 1. 23. 4-6 four statements are made categorically and are sub- 
stantiated one by one in the text of 1. 24-2. 1; the main structure of this part 
too of Book 1 is therefore conceived as a single piece. The interest of this con- 
clusion is that it introduces a new factor into the vexed problem of the com- 
position of Thucydides’ history.” For, if these passages are a unity and were 
composed as such, then we must discard the hypothesis that they consist of 
early and late drafts which have come down to us in the present form not by 
design of Thucydides but through an accident of his untimely death or of 
posthumous editorship.’ In particular we cannot split the sentences of 1. 1-2, 1 
and 1. 23. 4-6 into early and late drafts, for these sentences form as it were the 
keystones of the structure. Yet these are precisely the points on which the 
dissectors of Book 1 have seized. The thesis at 1. 1. 2 (xivnows yap atrn peyiorn 
57) xr.) has been regarded asa late insertion made by Thucydides after 404 B.c. ; 
and the thesis at 1. 23. 6 concerning the dAnfeordrn mpddaais has been regarded 
likewise and has led to a thorough dissection of the remainder of Book 1 into 
early and late drafts.* Similarly the ‘Archaeology’ has been split at 1. 11. 2 by 


* Owing to the fact that Thucydides has 3. For example Grundy, Thucydides and the 
kept the exposition of these two main conten- History of his Age (1948), 407: ‘it is most 
tions separate, he has had torefer twice tothe probable that the arrangement was not 
period of the Pentekontaetia. For that period deliberate in the sense that it was not the 
is both a part of the xivnors and the substance _ order which the historian would have finally 
of the dAnBeararn mpodacs; he has therefore given to it, had he lived to make a full 
dealt rather briefly with the matter in the __ revision and elaboration of his work’. 
first instance (1. 18. 3—19) and given the full * Cf. the summary and references in 
description in the second (1. 89-118). Patzer, Das Problem der Geschichtsschreibung 

* The history of this problem is well sum- des Thukydides und die Thukydideische Frage 
marized by J. de Romilly, Thucydide et (1937), 24f. 

Vimpérialisme Athénien (1947), 9-15. 
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E. Schwartz.’ Even when the ‘Archaeology’ has been regarded as a unity, the 
sentence xivnats yap avrn «TA. has been interpreted as proleptic and has there- 
fore been taken to indicate that the whole Archaeology was written after 
404 B.C.” 

There are also good reasons for supposing not only that the passage 1. 1-19 
and the bulk of 1. 23. 4—2. 1 were written each at one time but also that both 
were written at the same period of time. The first reason is that this elaborate 
method of exposition, whereby a group of theses or statements are first stated 
and then demonstrated, does not occur in the remaining books. The second 
reason is that the conception of the xivnois at 1. 1. 2 as the greatest in past 
history is closely related to the conception of the aAnBeorarn mpddacis at 1.23.6; 
for the growing ‘greatness’ of Athens after the Persian Wars forms both a 
major part of the ‘greatness’ of the xivnois and the main substance of the 
dAnfeararn mpdodacis.? The third reason lies in the probability that in 1. 18. 
3 — 19 this period of Athens’ growing greatness was treated cursorily by Thucy- 
dides because he already intended to treat it fully in expounding the aAn@e- 
oratn mpopaais. Lhese reasons add support to the arguments which I set out in 
C.Q.xxxiv (1940), 146 f.4 

The next point to consider is whether the elaborate system of arrangement, 
which we have noted in 1. I-19 and in I. 23. 4-2. 1, can be dated in relation to 
the remainder of Thucydides’ work and in relation to fifth-century literature. 
Here we must distinguish between the simple form, that is the thesis-proof- 
thesis cycle as a single unit, and the compound form which occurs at 1. 1-19, 
1. 3. 4 fin.-8, and 1. 23. 4-2. 1. The simple form occurs in later books of 
Thucydides, for example’ at 5. 26. 1 fin-3 in the second introduction. érn dé és 
Totro Ta Evurravra eyéveTo TO TOACuw Ena Kai Eikoat. Kai THY dia péecov EvpBaow 
ei Tis 7) a€iwoer TrOAELoV vopilev, odK GpOs Sixawioe. Tois Te yap Epyots... 
hyov. wore £ov TO mpwrw TodAduw 7@ Sexérer kai TH per’ adrov brdnTw avoxwyh 
Kal T@ voTtepov ef adris moAduw edpHoet Tis Tocadra érn. The same idiom is found 
in some later writers. For example in Aristotle Poetics 1448>4-23 éoixacr dé 
yevvijcat pev OAws tiv TrontiKny airias S00 tTwes Kai adrat dvotkai. TO TE yap 
pupetoba cvpdurov ra. and Kata duvaww dé ovros nuiv Tob pyetoOa . . . €€ apxiis 
mEepuKOTES .. . Eyevvnoav THY TroinoLw, OF 1450715-23 péeyvorov Sé€ TovTwv €aTiv 7 
TOV TpayuaTwv aveTaots* 7) yap Tpaywdia KTA. and Wore Ta mpdypata Kai 6 pis 
téXos THs Tpaywdias, TO 5€ TéAOs peyrorov amdvrwy. And there are many examples 
of such an arrangement of thought in writers of verse and especially in the plays 
of Sophocles.° 


The compound form, whereby the main contention and several theses are v 


grouped together at the start, is rarely found elsewhere in Thucydides. It is, of 
course, natural that it should not occur in the narrative, but it might be 
expected in the speeches when the thought is capable of logical arrangement. 
The only speech in which I have observed the compound form in the arrange- 


* Das Geschichtswerk des Thukydides (1919), on war service, was not published at that 
246. time. 
2 e.g. by Patzer, op. cit. 112 f. 5 Cf. 2. 14. 2 xaderds 5é adrois ... émi yap 


3 As Schwartz, op. cit. 249, noted, the Kéxpomos ... 1% axpdémodks % viv oboa més 
words rogotros méAeyos at 1.23.5 mayrefer vy (15. 3)... axpdmods pexpi roid Ere Un” 
back to péyav re €ceoPa xrA. at 1. I. AOnvaiwv mods (15. 6) . . . €Bapdvovro dé xai 


* The first draft of the present article was yadends Efepov (16. 2). 
written in 1940 to form the first part of the ° Cf. T. B. L. Webster, Sophocles (1936), 
article in C.Q., but, owing to my departure 128 f. 
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ment of thought is the Funeral Speech. In 2. 35 the argument is arranged as 
follows. ‘Although most of my predecessors commended the traditional custom 
of a funeral oration, I consider it hazardous to place the reputation of the fallen 
at the mercy of a single speaker to win credence. For to speak appropriately is 
difficult where the impression of trust can hardly be created. For friends suspect 
under-statement, and strangers suspect over-statement, being jealous of any 
report which excels their own qualities. For praise of others is tolerable so long 
as one feels capable of equalling them, but their superiority excites jealousy and 
incredulity. But since tradition has approved this practice, I must foliow custom 
and try to meet your wishes and opinions.’ This chapter begins and closes with 
the antithesis between custom and Pericles’ attitude: his strong statement 
that the custom is hazardous is demonstrated by the intervening sentences in 
which the points concerning incredulity and jealousy are made and resumed (¢60- 
voovres NON Kat amotodow). In 2. 36 the same movement of thought is apparent. 
‘I shall begin with our forefathers. For it is proper that they should be honoured 
on such an occasion as this. For they preserved and handed down our freedom, 
both they and our own fathers. For they added also our empire and handed it 
down to us. And we have increased the empire and made our state ready for 
war and independent in peace. But of the needs of war, whereby each acquisi- 
tion was made, and of the defence, which we or our fathers have made against 
Greek or barbarian, I shall not speak, for you know the story yourselves, but I 
shall speak of the institutions which have raised us to our position, before I pass 
to the praise of the fallen.’ In the beginning and end of the chapter the prelude 
before the commemoration of the fallen is stated. In the intervening sentences 
this is justified by enumerating the services of the earlier, the recent, and the 
elder contemporary generation. Their services are referred to in the inverse 
order in the last section (36. 4), the institutions of the State apparently includ- 
ing the services of the earlier generation. Elsewhere in the speeches I have not 
found any such arrangement of thought.' There is therefore an initial proba- 
bility that Thucydides was using in 1. I-19, I. 3. 4-8, I. 23.4-—2. 1 and 2. 
35-36 a principle in the arrangement of thought which he later abandoned. 

If this principle was in general vogue during the lifetime of Thucydides, we 
should expect to find traces of it in Attic Tragedy. The only tragedian in whose 
plays something similar has been noted is Sophocles. The speeches which 
approach most closely to Thucydides in the arrangement of thought are in the 
Ajax, written before 425 B.c. and perhaps even before 440 B.c., and in the 
Electra, produced probably in 411 or 410 B.c. In the Ajax 1052 Menelaus 
describes the actions of Ajax and Agamemnon’s order prohibiting his burial, 
and tells ‘Teucer not to rage against the order of Agamemnon (1066). ‘For, 
though we could not master Ajax in life, we shall do so in his death. For when 
alive Ajax spurned our orders, and for a commoner to disobey the authorities 
is wrong. For neither state nor army can prosper where respect (Séos and 
goBos) is absent, and the strong individual should realize that a small mis- 

* Thucydides of course, like the tragedians, Sophocles’ plays and with the tetralogies of 
has more than one method of arranging his Antiphon are obvious. A borderline position 
thought. Most of the speeches in the history between this arrangement of thought and 
are built round a series of salient points the arrangement I have illustrated in the 
(which are not resumed after proof), and opening paragraphs of the Funeral Speech 
where a pair of speeches balance the same __is occupied by the speech of the Corcy- 


points are taken up by the second speaker; _raeans (1. 32 f.). 
the analogies of these speeches with those in 2 Webster, op. cit. 148 f. 
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fortune may bring about his fall. For, where a man feels respect and reverence 
(Séos and aicxvvn), know that he has safety. But, where insolence and self-will 
are rife, the State will fall. Let due respect be shown and let us know that self- 
will brings its punishment. So now it is turn and turn about. Ajax once was 
insolent, and now my hour of pride is come. And I order you not to bury Ajax, 
lest in burying him you dig your own grave.’ In this passage the order not to 
bury Ajax (1063 f.) is resumed at the end (1089) ; the idea of the changing 
phases of mastery (1067 f.) is resumed at 1087 f.; the idea, that disrespect for 
authority is wrong in Ajax’ case and in general (1069-72), is resumed in 
1084-6 ; and this last idea in its general form is proved in 1073-83, where the 
concept that the State will fall when respect for law is lacking (1073-4) is 
resumed at the end of the proof, that is in 1081-3. This elaborate arrangement 
of the argument forms a close analogy to the arrangement which we have noted 
in Thucydides. In the Electra 520 ff. the parallel is less close but still apposite. 
Clytemnestra is refuting Electra’s charge that Clytemnestra ts a sinner (520-2). 
‘I am not a sinner but I abuse you for your abuse of me. For you assert I killed 
your father, which I admit. For justice took him off, not I alone. Since your 
father presumed to sacrifice your sister, etc. (530-45). This was a crime in your 
father, I assert, though you think otherwise. Well then, I am not sorry that I 
did the deed. If you think I am a sinner, attune your mind to justice before you 
censure your neighbour (551).’ Clytemnestra’s opening points—that Electra 
holds her to be a sinner, and that Clytemnestra regards herself as justified, 
because Agamemnon’s death was in accord with justice (520—-9)—are resumed 
at the end of the speech (546-51). The centre of the speech (530-45) demon- 
strates the argument that Agamemnon’s death was in accord with justice. It is 
possible that Sophocles adopted this principle of arrangement in these speeches 
of Menelaus and Clytemnestra (and I think in these two speeches alone among 
his extant plays) because the principle was familiar to him in the sophistic 
rhetoric of the period between 440 and 410 B.c. 

Among the few fragments of the Pre-Socratics it is interesting to observe that 
the principle in the arrangement of thought which we have noticed is exempli- 
fied in Melissus B 8.' His main contention, that what is is one only (8. 1), has 
already been demonstrated. He then supports this contention by the following 
two theses: ef yap Hv 7roAAd, rovadra yp7 adra elvar, oldv rep eyes pnt TO Ev elvan. 
ei ydp €oTt yf). . ., evar xpt) ExacTov Towwdrov olov mep TO mp@Tov edokev Hiv. 
When the latter thesis is substantiated, it is restated (aAA’ Hv oldv rep eddKer 
€xaorov Tovobrov 8. 5), and the former thesis is then restated (ovrws odv, ei 7oAAa 
ein, Toradra ypn elvar oldv mep 70 ev 8. 6). As Melissus was in his prime at the 
time of the revolt of Samos in 440 B.c., it is likely that this arrangement of 
thought was familiar at Athens before the outbreak of the Peloponnesian War. 
In later writers the most marked analogy occurs in Euclid, Elements, particularly 
when Euclid is expounding the theorems attributed to Pythagoras.’ It seems 
a probable conjecture that Euclid was continuing a traditional form of exposi- 
tion which is exemplified for us in the fragment of Melissus. 

Lastly in the [Xen.] Athenaion Politeta we find examples of the simple cycle 


™ H. Diels, Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker introduced by ydp, begins with the assertion 
(1934), 1. 273. in the first person that the general proposi- 
2 e.g. Elements i. 47 and ii. 5. Here the _ tion is true in a particular case; the actual 
general proposition is stated at the beginning _ proof of the particular case, itself introduced 
and at the end of the chapter. The proof, by ydp, then follows and is concluded by the 
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thesis-proof-thesis or statement-reason-statement ; for example, in 1. 1 (epi dé 
tis A@nvaiwy mokreias . . . od« érawe dia 7d5€, Tt... Sua prev odv TOTO odK 
errawa@), in 1. 2 (mp@rov pev odv Toto €p@ ort Sixaiws avrob KrA. . . . €revdy odv 
TavTa ovTws Exe, Soxet Sixatov elvar maar TOV apya@v pereivat KTA.), and in 3. 10 
(Soxotar 5é APnvaio: Kai robr6 por odK Opbds BovAevedBar Sri Tovs yeipous atpobvrat 
év tais mdAcow. ot 5€ TodTo ywwpn trovodaw. €i ev yap Npodvro Tovs BeArious, 
npoovr’ av ovxi Tovs TavTa yryvwoKovras odiow adrois. ev oddEemG yap dA TO 
BéArvorov evvouv eori TH SHyw, GAAa To KdKvoTov ev Exdorn €oTi 7oAEL EvVOUY TO 
Siw: of yap opotot Trois Spoiois edvoi eior. dua Tadra odv APnvaio ra odiow 
avrois mpoonKovra aipodvra.). As regards the general arrangement of the treatise 
the author states his main contention in 1. 1, namely that he disapproves of the 
present constitution but that, given this constitution, the Athenians show wis- 
dom in providing for its security ; the proof of this contention is expounded in 
I. 2-2. 20; and the contention is resumed in 3. 1 as proved (xai epi ris THv 
AOnvaiwy troAreias TOV ev TPOTOV OUK ErraLva* errevdynTrep 8” EdSo~ev adrois Snuo- 
Kpateto0ar, ed por Soxotor Siacwleaba rHv SnpoKpatiay TovTw TH TpoOTW xpw- 
pevot @ eyw emédecéa). Despite the disparity in intellectual powers between 
Thucydides and the author of this treatise, there is a marked similarity between 
them in the arrangement of the thought. This similarity is likely to be due to a 
common influence and not to direct imitation, and, whether we date the 
treatise to 426 B.c. or to before 432 B.c., it belongs to the same general period 
as the Ajax and the work of Melissus. 

This principle in the arrangement of thought does not appear in the plays 
of Euripides, in the works of Antiphon, or in the medical writers. The later 
speeches in Thucydides’ history do not contain this arrangement of thought 
but are more akin in technique to the speeches of Antiphon and Euripides. It 
is therefore a probable conclusion that Thucydides wrote 1. 1-19 and the 
general arrangement of 1. 23. 4-2. 1 within the period 431-411 B.c. or (if we 
exclude the example in the Electra) 431-421 B.c. If so, it is probable that he 
wrote these parts of Book 1 before he composed the history of the latter part of 
the Archidamian War. 

There are then fairly strong grounds for supposing that the passage 1. I-19 
and the general structure of 1. 23. 4—2. 1 represent the earliest phase of Thucy- 
dides’ writing. Nor is this a surprising conclusion if we take Thucydides at his 
word in the opening sentence of his history : Qov«vdidns APnvaios Evvéypare tov 
moAepov ta&v ITeAoTovvnciwv Kai Abnvaiwv, ws érroA€unoav mpos aAAjdous, apéa~ 
pevos EvOds Katorapévou Kai €Amioas péyav Te EoeoPau xr. For he asserts that he 
began to compose the history at the beginning of the war when he realized that it 
would be a great war; and in the bulk of Book 1 he expounds the evidence on 
which this realization was based in 431 B.c. It is therefore not improbable that 
the bulk of Book 1 was composed before his exile in 424 B.c.,' and that he did 


statement that the particular case is so 21. 2-23. 3, which in the arrangement of 
and that therefore the general proposition is _ thought are not integral to the preceding and 
true. If Eudemus’ account of Hippocrates of succeeding passages, were probably com- 
Chios (I. Thomas, Greek Mathematics, i. posed after 421 B.c. In Patzer’s summary of 
235 f.) can be taken literally, Hippocrates’ ‘Spatindizien’ (op. cit. 103 f.) the only pas- 
form of exposition was similar to that later sage in Book 1 which was composed after 
used by Euclid. 407/6 B.c. is that referring to Hellanicus at 

™ In 1. 1-19 the latest datable event isthe 1. 97. 2. This passage I have discussed in 
purification of Delos (1.8.1), whichoccurred C.Q.xxxiv (1940), 150. Itshould be noted that 
in the winter of 426/5 B.c. The chapters 1. _ the present article modifies my statement in 
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not tamper seriously with his work in the light of later experience gained during 
the course of the twenty-seven-years’ war. 
N. G. L. HAMMonD 


Clare College, Cambridge 


C.Q.xxxiv. 148 that 1. 1-23. 3 is constructed __ it is too broad in meaning for my argument, 
throughout on a system of ‘circular thought’; and I do not now consider 1. 21. 2-23. 3 to 
this term, which is used by Webster, has not _ be closely integrated to 1. 1-19. 
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SOME PERSONALITIES IN LIBANIUS 


AN investigation into the prosopography of Libanius shows a confusion of 
identity in the following cases. The textual references are to Foerster’s Teubner 
edition, of which the index compiled by Richtsteig (vol. xii) is to be handled 
with caution. 


AGATHIUS 


Three persons of this name are mentioned in Libanius. 


i. Ep. 728. 1. Agathius, father of Arion decurion of Ancyra, and grand- 


father of Agathius (ii). It may be assumed from the context that he is 
dead by 362, and that he was a philosopher. 


ii. Epp. 728, 1165. Agathius, son of Arion of Ancyra. Described as veavicxos, 


he is a pupil of Libanius, 362-4. 


iii. Ep. 1401. Agathius, brother of Theotecnus, is commended to Demetrius 


in Tarsus, 363, and so is probably a Cilician. 


None of these receives mention in PW. The last two are regarded as identical 
by Richtsteig, wrongly, since Agathius (iii) seems to be personally unknown to 
Libanius (cf. ei wév €ouxe TH Ocoréxvw tov tpdmov, Kata TodTo ed TacyeTw* et 5’ 
ovK €mi TODOUTOV HKEL xpnoTOTHTOS, TH ye adeApos efvar wWhEeAcicOw), and Theo- 
tecnus is in Ep. 1385 commended to Alexander, Consularis Syriae, 363, as an 
old man relieved by age from curial obligations. 


CARTERIUS 


Two distinct persons of the name appear in Libanius. 


i, Or. 1. 186. Carterius is mentioned in Antioch, c. 380. He obviously holds 


some official post, and uses his influence to act as patron to Libanius’ 
rival, the sophist Gerontius, whom he attempts to introduce as teacher 
in Antioch. He leaves for Constantinople to secure imperial consent for 
the appointment, but is disgraced because of his tactlessness and retires 
to Italy, of which it is implied that he is a native. He is to be identified 
with the Carterius of Symmachus g. 31 (for whom cf. PW. iii. 1620). 
Ep. 245. Carterius mentioned, 360. A native of Arca in Armenia, he is a 
pupil of Libanius, son of a priest, grandson of a provincial governor. His 
family has been granted immunity from curial duties. Libanius now 
writes to Eutherius, praeses Armeniae, on his behalf, to secure the 
retention of this immunity, which is being impugned. In the next year 
Libanius writes to the praeses Maximus for Carterius (Ep. 656). Despite 
Maximus’ disapproval, Carterius has now given up the career of rhetor 
for that of a soldier (é7Aa re ewvnrar Kai tov Apn Oeparever Kai yéyovev 
avril propos orparworns). 


Neither reference is given in PW., and the characters are confused in Richt- 
steig. They are not to be identified with Cartius, the friend of Marcellinus, who 
is introduced to Meletius, Consularis Pamphyliae, in 360, as Seeck, Briefe 
202. xi, suggested (Ep. 235. 2). 
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CyYRIACUS 


A Cyriacus is twice mentioned by Libanius. 


i, Hp. 111. Cyriacus is introduced to Archelaus with a petition, 359-60 


(PW. xil. 173-4). 


ii. Or. 28. g—-12. Cyriacus mentioned, 384. He is examined by Icarius, 


Comes Orientis, in the case of Antipatra and Lamachus of Beroea, and 
treated with leniency (idurns hv obros . . . Kai od idudTys povov, GAA’ Ady 
Kai dodA0s Kai mpogert ye Anorns). 


Cyriacus (ii) is not mentioned in PW., while the two are confused by 
Richtsteig. There is no evidence to connect the two, and the probability is that 
these are distinct, considering the difference of time. 


DEINIAS 


Two persons of the name are mentioned by Libanius. 


i. Or. 1. 251, 33. 6 (cf. PW. iv. 2389). Deinias, Comes Orientis (éapyos), 


386, relegates his subordinate ‘Tisamenus, Consularis Syriae, to a duty 
on the frontier of Syria, to purchase grain in midsummer from Euphra- 
tensis. As holder of the peifwv apyy (Or. 33. 27) he travels to Egypt, after 
expressly forbidding Tisamenus to return from this duty until he himself 
has returned. 

Deinias may also be identified with the magistrate who at the New 
Year, 386, made some improvement in prison conditions by the intro- 
duction of certain amenities. The improvement, however, was merely 
temporary (Or. 45. 31, and Pack, Studies in Libanius, note ad loc.). 


li. Ep. 14. 3. Deinias, yépwv, mentioned, 353-4. Priscianus and Libanius 


interest themselves in his welfare. 


Although Richtsteig draws no distinction, it is impossible that the old man 
of 354 can be Comes so many years later. 


Domnus 


The references are given without comment in PW. v. 1526. Two persons of 
the name may be distinguished, although they are confused by Richtsteig. 


a 


excessive curial burdens. 


Ep. 50 et al. Domnus, son of Auxentius decurion of Tarsus (for whom cf. 
Seeck, Briefe, 92), arrives in Antioch with a letter from Demetrius, 358. 
His marriage with the daughter of Celsus, Latin rhetor in Antioch is due 
to take place (Ep. 363). Libanius commends to Anatolius, pr. pr. 
Illyrici, Domnus as a orparuirns, agens in rebus, now transferred from 
service in the East. Ep. 53 is a petition on his behalf to Modestus, Comes 
Orientis, 359. 

Ep. 1108. A Domnus is commended to Gemellus of ‘Tarsus in 393. He 
is very likely the Domnus above, since he is described as an old friend of 
Libanius, and is married to an Antiochene. 


ii. Ep. 336. 3 ff. A petition is addressed to Gaianus of Tyre, 357-8, for 


Domnus, his fellow citizen. Domnus has become a decurion in Tyre most 
ill advisedly, since he has not the means to maintain this status, and 
Libanius asks Gaianus to use his influence to secure his release from 
















































144 SOME PERSONALITIES IN LIBANIUS d 
FLAVIANUS ROMAN 
Three persons of this name are to be found in Libanius. Of these Richtsteig Thre 
confuses the first two, and PW. does not mention the last. Nor do the references by reas 
from Libanius appear in the notice of Flavianus (ii) in PW. vi. 2513. 17. | mento! 
i. Or. 28. 5. Flavianus, proconsul of Asia, 383. Libanius mentions his ? ” E 
removal from office as the result of the illegal flogging of a decurion (cf. i. E 
PW. vi. 2511. 15). a 
i. Or. 19. 28. Flavianus, bishop of Antioch, is mentioned during the riots of iil. E 
387. In 391 (Or. 30. 15; ibid. 19) he maintains an ecclesiastical court ” 
before which Christians bring accusations against those pagans who still 
offer sacrifices. SOLON 
ill. Epp. 641, 655, 1416. Letters to or concerning Flavianus, 361-3. He is a Refe 
correspondent of Libanius, a Bithynian, a pagan educated at Athens. in PW. 
the Atl 
Maras, Mares (cf. PW. xiv. 1419. 9) Fe : 
i. Epp. 136, 244. Maras, a relative of Mocimus and a shorthand writer in of his « 
the service of Priscianus, praeses Euphratensis, is commended to Pri- 
scianus. Libanius’ petition on his behalf is successful, 359-60. URANI 
ii. Ep. 144. Mares of Cyrus (€or: tis advOpwros év Kipw Mapns, waddov révns The 
7 yepwr, €ore d€ Kai pada yépwv) is commended to Priscianus at the in- ; 
stance of the sons of Hestiaeus, 359-60. He had previously received an i. ( 
imperial grant, confirmed by the order of Theophilus in 354, which a 
Libanius asks to be renewed. saa ! 
ill. Ep. 189. Mares, cvpporrnrys of Libanius, is first a teacher and by 360 has . 
been promoted in some way. He is commended to Andronicus, then 
Consularis Phoenices (7@ prev dardpyet TO mpoorarrew, Huiv dé danpereiv . 
avaykn). ; 
iv. Ep. 1094. Maras is commended to Eusebius and Theodotus, 393. He is The 
connected with the study of rhetoric, probably a student himself. tion. 
> 
Richtsteig draws no distinction at all. It is suggested in PW. that the first | VALE! 
three are to be regarded as identical. This does not seem to be correct. A Ap 
fellow-pupil of Libanius cannot possibly be described as pdAa yépwr in 360. It 7 
is al likely that a man of such advanced age would be still employed in | a 
is also unlikely ch advanced ag ploy ainnd 
the governor’s service as shorthand writer, and from the tone of the letters Velen 
it would appear that Libanius has more direct acquaintance with Maras than 
he has with Mares of Cyrus. In any case, the difference in the names should i. 
not be overlooked, in the way which PW. suggests. 
PANOLBIUS 
Despite Richtsteig, who again draws no distinction, two persons of the name a 
can be traced in Libanius. 
i. Or. 1. 3, 5, 133 10. 9; 53. 43 62. 31. Panolbius, the elder of Libanius’ 
maternal uncles, decurion of Antioch and president of the Antiochene 
Olympia in 328, an able speaker, dies in 336. 4 Unive 
ii. Ep. 393. 3. Panolbius, a physician, attends Libanius for his migraine in ’ 
354-5: 
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ROMANUS 

Three people of this name may be found in Libanius, easily distinguishable 
by reason of their ages and the dates. All are confused in Richtsteig ; none are 
mentioned in PW. 


i. Ep. 9. Romanus, a mere boy, is commended to Martinianus, 392. 
ii. Ep. 635. Romanus, presumably a Lycian, mentioned to Themistius, 
praeses Lyciae, 361. 
iii. Ep. 1544. Romanus, veavias, mentioned to Optimus, bishop of Agdamia, 
who has introduced him to Libanius, 374(?). 


SOLON 


Reference to Solon, whom Libanius mentions in Ep. 1244, does not appear 
in PW. In Richtsteig’s index it is to be found among references proper to Solon 
the Athenian. 

Solon is introduced to Priscianus, Consularis Palaestinae, 364. The younger 
son of a decurion, he has been recalled from school in Antioch upon the death 
of his elder brother. 


URANIUvUS 
The name occurs twice in Libanius. 


i. Or. 27. 43. Uranius, a curiosus (zrev#yv), is mentioned in Antioch in 384, 
when he reports Icarius’ disparaging remarks to the Antiochenes. 

ii. Ep. 454. 6. Uranius is mentioned as an assistant teacher under Libanius 
in 355-6. In a letter to Maximus, praeses Arabiae, 358 (Ep. 357), more 
details are given. He is still Libanius’ assistant (xowwvds). He -is of 
Arabian origin, with relatives still living in that province, whom Libanius 
commends to Maximus. 


There is no evidence to identify the two as Richtsteig does. Such identifica- 
tion, considering the interval of time, is most hazardous. 


VALENS 

Apart from the Emperor Valens, the name occurs on two occasions in 
Libanius, of which PW. mentions only the first, while the Teubner index 
includes references to them both among the references proper to the Emperor 
Valens. 


i. Epp. 165-7 (cf. PW(2). vii. 2140. 11). Valens, a relative of Libanius’ 
assistant Boethus of Elusa, is introduced to Cyrillus, praeses Palaestinae, 
360, to Andronicus in Phoenicia, and to Eudaemon, a rhetor in Elusa. He 
has a plea to make to Cyrillus and a complaint against Eudaemon. It 
would seem very probable that he himself was a Palestinian of Elusa. 

ii. Ep. 1279. Valens, an Egyptian, is mentioned in 364. He is father of Horus 
and Phanes, successful competitors in the Olympia held in Antioch in 
that year. 

A. F. NORMAN 


University College, Hull 
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TWO MANUSCRIPTS OF SUETONIUS’ 
DE VITA CAESARUM 


THERE is in the British Museum a twelfth-century manuscript, Egerton 3055, 
of Suetonius’ De Vita Caesarum which has not previously been noticed by 
editors or in the reports of manuscripts of Suetonius made by Professor C. L. 
Smith’ and Professor A. A. Howard,? though summarily classified by E. G. 
Millar.? 

This manuscript,* which I call 2, contains after the Suetonius the monosticha 
and vv. 1-2 of the #etrasticha from the Caesares of Ausonius. On fol. 15, in con- 
temporary Charter hands, are four epitaphia which appear to be of late 
origin. These are an Epitaphium Caesaris in eleven couplets, inc. ‘Nitor ad inpar 
opus et Apolline scribo sinistro’ expl. ‘Factus es ex mixto numine factus homo’, 
an Epitaphium Neronis in three couplets inc. ‘Concepit facinus mens, suasit 
lingua, peregit’ expl. “Nec facinus veniam nec cinis exequias’, and an Epitaphium 
cuiusdam hominis mali in five couplets inc. “Hic situs est quem nil decuit nisi 
dedecus et quem’ expl. ‘Vestro ni vultis pxe vester erit’. In between the title and 
incifit of this last epitaphium is a further couplet, partially erased, inc. ‘Hic 
iacet Herodes Herod...... gf eee spiritus ossa solum’. 

2'is bound in green stamped morocco with gold tooling of eighteenth-century 
provincial French workmanship, and consists of 127 vellum leaves, in gather- 
ings of 8 (the last lacking 1). Each leaf now measures 113 x 8} in. (28-95 x 
211 cm.), having suffered slight trimming at the time of binding, as is evident 
from fol. 3b i, where four or five letters of words omitted by the scribe and 
added in the margin by a second hand have been lost. Z is written by one scribe 
in a good twelfth-century continental book hand on ruled double columns of 
30 lines each. The writing space of each column is 9} x 2 in. (23-3 x 6-6 cm.). 
It is adorned with red, green, and buff initials throughout, and where a word- 
ending has been carried down into the lower margin this is marked, usually 
with an animal’s head in profile with long protruding tongue. Fol. 2a is repro- 
duced in the B.M. Quarterly, vol. xii, 1932/3, p. 38, plate xv. 

Before passing into the British Museum after sale at Sotheby’s on 7 June 
1932 (lot 9) 2 belonged to A. Chester Beatty, who purchased it privately from 
the Phillipps collection in 1921. It is No. 385 in the Phillipps catalogue of 1837 
being described there as ‘olim McCarthy’.’ I can find no evidence to amplify 
this, and it is not listed in those of the McCarthy sale catalogues of De Bure 
which I have been able to consult, namely, those of 1815, 1817, 1822. 


* Harvard Studies, vol. xii, 1901, pp. 19 ff. ; 
vol. xvi, 1905, pp. 1 ff. 

? Ibid., vol. xvi, 1905, pp. 261 ff. 

3 The Library of A. Chester Beatty. A Descrip- 
tive Catalogue of the Western MSS., 1927, vol. i, 
text, pp. III—12. 

* I am indebted to Dr. G. R. C. Davis of 
the Dept. of MSS. of the British Museum, 
who kindly placed his own notes on Z at my 
disposal, and to M. P. Gras of the Biblio- 
théque Publique, and M. Gremaud of the 
Archives Municipales, of Dijon, for the 


resolution of queries in connexion with Dijon 
and the St. Bénigne MSS. now there. 

> Haenel (1827), probably using at 
Middlehill the rare 1824 catalogue, classes 
Phillipps MSS. 363-86 as Ex Abbatia S. 
Gisleni. The 1837 catalogue shows clearly 
that, while this is true of MSS. 363-79, 
MSS. 380-6 are a group acquired from 
miscellaneous sources. Four of them, MSS. 
383-6, come from Tournai, Beaupré, Count 
McCarthy, De Bure, respectively. 
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That it belonged at a very early stage, and possibly from the beginning, to 
the Abbey of St. Bénigne at Dijon is apparent from a subscription, in a late 
fourteenth-century hand, on fol. 1276, after the conclusion of the text. This has 
been erased, but is legible from an ultra-violet photograph as ‘iste liber est de 
sancto benigno’. A similar erasure on fol. 14 is now indecipherable, as is all that 
follows the words Ex Bibliotheca written in an eighteenth-century hand on 
fol. 2a. A Suetonius de uitis Caesarum is mentioned in the catalogue of the Bidblto- 
theca Ianiniana Sancti Benigni drawn up by Paul Dumay’ in 1621. Montfaucon,? 
Bibliotheca Bibliothecarum, p. 1287, records a Suetonius at St. Bénigne under the 
number 131. There can be no doubt that this is 2, for though 2 bears at the 
top of each column on fol. 2a the number 231, which Millar conjectured might 
have been its number in Count McCarthy’s collection, Montfaucon also 
assigns the number 131 to the St. Bénigne MS. of the Astoria Jacobi Percheti. 
This manuscript is now at Dijon, MS. 532 (304), and bears the number 131 
in a sixteenth- or seventeenth-century hand on fol. 1. We may assume that 
either Dom Benetot or Montfaucon has made a slip and reported the number 
of / wrongly. Excerpts from 2 are included on foll. 153 and 156 of Paris B.N. 
MS. Lat. 9089, which contains facsimiles of St. Bénigne MSS. made by Dom 
Plancher (1667-1750) at St. Bénigne.* 

Thus we may trace, almost from its earliest days, the existence of 2 at 
St. Bénigne. It may be assumed to have left the abbey at the time of the 
Revolution, and to have received its present binding, which shows the words 
MS. du XIII siécle on a red label on the spine, and is far more luxurious 
than that of any of the 36 other St. Bénigne MSS. now at Dijon, soon after 
this. On the fly-leaf, in the top right-hand corner, is pencilled the date Le 30 
prairial l'an 3 (18 June 1795). The binding of Burney MS. 59, which contains 
Romulus’ prose version of the fables of Aesop, is less ornate than that of 2’, but 
so similar to it that it is evident that the same stamps were used in the binding 
of both* (compare, for example, the corner decorations in both manuscripts). 
In the bottom left-hand corner of the fly-leaf of Burney 59 are pencilled the 
words Rue de Condé N° 4, but I have been unable positively to identify this 
reference.® 

E. G. Millar (loc. cit.) examined 15 passages in 2, and found that 
in 14 of these the readings were those of L. Preud’>homme’s® X’ group 


! H. Omont, Cat. Gén. des MSS. des Bibl. 
Publ. de France, Départements, tom. v, pp. 
453 ff. Two views are held on the nature of 
this catalogue: cither that it is a catalogue 
of books in the abbey in 1621, or that it 
refers to additions made to the abbey 
library by Jeannin, the abbot at that time. 
The subscription in 2 would seem to support 
the former view. 

2 For St. Bénigne, Montfaucon excerpted 
from the inventory drawn up in 1653 by 
Dom Benetot, but not now extant. 

3 Cf. B. Prost, ‘Le Trésor de l’Abbaye de 
St. Bénigne de Dijon’, in Mém. Soc. Bour- 
guignonne de géographie et d’histoire, tom. x, 
1894, plates vir and rx. These reproduce 
some of the facsimiles, but do not include 
those of the Suetonius. 

* The Catalogue of Arundel and Burney MSS. 


remarks of Burney 59 ‘quondam, ut liquet 
ex collatione editionis Gudianae, mona- 
chorum Benedictinorum Diuionensium’. But 
see G. Thiele, Der lateinische Asop des Romulus, 
Heidelberg, 1910, who concludes, pp. 
clxxxvi ff., that it is not in fact the manu- 
script used by Gudius at St. Bénigne. 

5 Booksellers lived at other numbers in the 
Rue de Condé in Paris in the eighteenth 
century (P. Delalain, L’lmprimerie et la 
Librairie a Paris 1789/1813, p. 257). There 
was also, until the time of the Revolution 
when its name was changed, a commercial 
street of this name at Dijon. 

6 ‘Troisiéme Etude sur l’histoire du texte 
de Suétone’ in Mémoires couronnés . . . publiés 
par l’Académie Royale des Sciences etc. de 
Belgique, vol. lxviii, 1903/4. 
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(= X Thm’), the other agreeing with his group Z (= Y Ihm). This last place, 
316. 24, where 2 reads uia salaria, gives the clue to the place of 2 in the MS. 
tradition, for this is the reading of Y’ = Y ST. In fact, 2 is very closely related 
to S (codex Montepessulanus 117 saec. xm).? It is similar to S in layout, (S has 
double columns of 29 lines each), is almost identical in matters of orthography 
and punctuation, and shares identical readings with S when S is unique. 
Examples could be multiplied, but I instance the following: 


42. 11 disciscerent 2 S$ 50. 19 farina é si 2S 
m 2S 130. 29 deflecteret 2 S 
diserent* quos 2 S$ 


64. 18 acelera ss.s.Gr.3 


167. 12 posuit post 2 § 242. II 


I have noted the following passages where 2’ S have additional words: 


35. 19 retinuit (post hostium) 55- 9 referre (p. factaque) 68. 29 et (p. 
Tauro) 70. 8 in (p. honorem) 82. 27 cum (p. hic) 151. 13 
naturae (p. praesentia) 154. 14 in (p. uulgaret) 165. 15 et (p. 


etiam) 195. 17 ahi (p. pridie) 
uel (p. uulpem). 


298. 29 -que (p. sensim) 319. 6 


Now 2 cannot be the parent of S in view of the following list of words 
omitted by 2’ but present in S: 


34. 4 pugnam 
(om. Y) 146. 16 primum 
et 180. 16 -que 
words) 246. 18 cuius 
securis 343. 3 natalem. 


48. 5 nuntiata 54. 7 uel 95- 23 scribit ad filiam 
150. 20 clare (om. X, add. L? S*) 160. 17 
224. 30-225. I quo tempore. . . requirens (18 

248.16 hominem 272. 18lana_ 281. 27 


But the reverse, that S is the parent of 2, is not similarly impossible on the 
evidence of lacunae, for in no case where S$ omits a word does 2 supply it. 
Cf. 14. 16 quoque, 36. 22 tendens, 41. 4 Optimo, 54. 3 facere, 150. 2 confir- 
maret, 156. 1 menses, and similarly in thirty-four other places which I have 
noted. 

Where the reading of S has been altered by the contemporary correcting hand, 
S?, 2 in the majority of cases follows the reading of S?. From a number of 
examples I cite some where S? is unique: 


16. 31 dominandi (tn marg. post gratia m*) S: dominandi gratia (in textu) Z 
50. 22 antonioque S*2 69.6 prolaxionibus S?2 93. 27 dodecateos 
ss.5.Gr.S*2' 104. 12 bacheolum S? 2 176. 12 nausie S?7X’ 242.4 


* C. Suetonit Tranquilli De Vita Caesarum 
Libri VII, rec. M. Thm, ed. maior, Leipzig, 
1907. I follow throughout Ihm’s appellations 
and classification of the MSS., and make 


42. 10 coloni ad destruendas S: coloni ad 
extruendas S? 

89. 5 genitarum 5S? 

89. 22 in uno § 


references by page and line of this edition. 107. 13 enlaria § 

2 I have collated both MSS. fully, Z in the 107. 16 difellian ss.s.Gr. m'! S$ 
original, S from photostats. 139. 7 opera S 

3 This abbreviation is used to indicate an 188. 8 alimonium S: -iam S? 
attempt to translate into Latin a word or 202. 8 muninendus ss.s.Gr. m! § 
words written in Greek in the text. The Latin 242. 11 diserent quos § 
is written immediately above the Greek. 259. 2 amekterine § 

* The following are the true readings of 259. 14 MaTHpyreine metep S 


S which are omitted or incorrectly reported 267.14 non equitum neque peditum 
by Ihm in his otherwise accurate collation: 


turma hinc me poterit ducere ss.s.Gr. m' S$ 
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xsufferre S: 1 efferre S?: efferre X 261. 13 exiliit S$? 264. 14 
1° dedisse S (ss.m*) : sedisse 2’ 


In view of the close relationship of S? and 2, and since 2 cannot be the parent 
of S, there are two possibilities. Either Z is the source of S? (i.e. 2 S come from 
the same archetype, and S is corrected from 2), or S? is the source of 2. 

That 2 is the source of S*, I consider unlikely in view of the following 
passages : 


in 
51. 15 in memoriam] ob memoriam S (ss. m?): ob memoriam 2 _—siI12. 12 


tau 
nuncupare] nuncupare S (ss. m®): nuncupare 2 148. 18 exitium] exitium 
2 


in 
S? G: exitum 2 149. 18 ostentaret] ostentaret § (ss. m*): ostentaret 2 


iste 
151. 20 iste] ipse S (ss. m?): ipse 2 212. 4 -que] om & S, habet ss. S? 
fi 


Se 
343.12 et Heluidium] et eluidium S (ss. m?) : et heluidium 2 


On the other hand, there would seem to be ample proof that 2 is in fact a 
direct copy of S after correction. I cite first places where 2 seems to have 
derived its reading from what the scribe saw in front of him in S: 


P -ig ; .nitum eel! ; 
a. 113. 22 mupovpevov] CTtypo:yaaenon S (ignitum ss.s.Gr. VLS): cmty- 


‘ .ignitum i 

IZPOYAAENON 2 131. 27 m et meis tuisque commnilitibus gere (ss.s.Gr.) 
VLS: michi et meis tuisque commilitonibus egere 2’ 257. 7 me 
moriente mea crementur igne (ss.s.Gr.) LS (LZ in ea): me *mouente mea 
crementur igne 2 


In 113. 22 the incorporation, by the scribe of 2, of the letters zg, from the 
suprascript translation, into the Greek shows that he did not know what he 
was copying. 

6. In the following places,' abbreviations in S seem to have been misunder- 
stood : 


ti 
190. 20 tantum] tm S: tam 2’: tan*« 2? 201. 14 simul] sim! S: similis 2 
208. 23 quarto quemque] quarto g q; S: quarto quoq; 2 (m! ex queq; 


fact.) 


c. & obtains a corrupt reading from variants in S, or from existing corruptions : 


49. 2 magno interuallo per] | magna ui P 
magno interuallo ante S (m’). (p is exactly 
between a and n) 
i magna ui 
magno interuallo a parente 2 
57. 7 unde praebitam] unde ei prebitam S: unde rei prebitam 2’ 125.8 
satietatem] sacietatem S:societatem 2 cf. 288. 15 contendit] concendit 
S$: conscendit 2 166. 9 meis medicum] meis meidicum S (d ex s fact. 
m'): meis meidicum 2’ 

‘I use 2? to indicate a contemporary The other hands in Z are Z* (one marginal 
hand, probably that of the person who _ gloss Cent. xm) and 2* (one marginal gloss 
checked the work of the scribe of 2 with the Cent. vx, and very rare corrections). 
exemplar S, immediately after the copying. 
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d. X' occasionally makes errors of transcription where the ambiguity of the 
hand can be seen in § to be a potential source of error: 


41. 2 responderit] responderit S: respondent 2 202. 8 muninendus 
ss.s.Gr.m' S$: miminendus2 205. 26 Hermaeum recesserat] hermaeum- 
recesserat § (corr. m!) : hermacum recessisset 2. 


e. In the following places, selected from many, 2 is an obvious corruption 


of S?: 


1 
188. 17 Clitumni Meuaniam] ‘ditum in meuaniam S (clitumin MGX) (cl 
ss. m*, as the two letters are written too closely together, and look like d) : 
ciditum in meuaniam 2 


2 similarly mistakes an | of S? for an i at 152. 6 mullum] mul!um $?, mulium 
2’. The actual i of S? causes an even stranger corruption: 28. 18 Pompeique] 
pompei'que S?, pompei? q; 2’ 


q; 
207. 25, 216. 4, 216. 14 (cf. que at 278. 1) utque] utque S?: ut queq; 2 
ff 
212. 4 Massilia] maxilia S*: maxssilia 2’ 
Something of the quality of the scribe of 2’ may be seen from these examples. 
I have noted about 200' places where & has a different reading from S or S%, 


and most of these are errors of copying (x agrees with S or S2, where these are 
unique, in about 350! places). Very occasionally Y or 2? corrects an error of S: 


152. 10 imperauit] impetrauit MVL! S$: impetrauit 2? rel. 


fatum §$ Y L: factum J rel. 


302. 5 factum] 


but 2? fails to observe the majority of the grosser errors of 2: 


210. 8 solitos S: solidos 2’ 215. 10 magno §: magnum 2 
optulerit] obtulerit S: obtuleret 2 
honoribus 2’ 


246. 6 
344. 25 oneribus] honeribus S?: 


The few places where 2, differing from S, preserves a reading also found in 
other manuscripts, must, in view of the evidence of the very close relationship 
of S and 2, be regarded as accidental : 


17. 19 prosiliuit] prosiluit § rel. : prosiliuit 2 M IT T 160. 17 calficiendum] 
calficiendum §$ GV L!: calefaciendum 2 Y T 192. 20 uerterit S§ rel.: 
uerteret 2 G, and cf. 152. 10, 302. 5 quoted above. 


There are six places where $2 have the same corruption and the same 
correction : 


Q. 23 *testandi (in ras.s) SX 21. 11 duox (in ras.s) SX 31. 20 
aufugisset] aut fugisset 52’: auffugisset $22? (here both manuscripts 
are corrected in the same way, and apparently by the same hand). 
242.15 cantarex (inras.t)S2' 243.27 dedissex (inras.t)SZ 344. 
27 accusatoré (in ras. -) SZ 


The explanation may be that these are some errors which 2?, while checking 
2, noticed in S, and corrected in both manuscripts. 


’ Excluding points of orthography and punctuation. 


_—— — 
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The evidence of the text would seem, then, to show that 2 is a direct copy 
of S: the provenance of § tends to confirm this. A subscription in a late 
twelfth-century hand on fol. 151@ of S reads: ‘liber sancte marie clareval}’, 
and an ancient catalogue’ of the library at Clairvaux ‘faict ou moi de may I’an 
mil lill Ixll’ contains the entry ‘Q. 29. Item ung autre beau volume contenant 
l’ystoire Gaii Suetonii Tranquilli De Vita Caesarum en XII livres’. S bears » 
this number Q. 29 on fols. 148), 1500, 1514. 

Finally that the authorities at Clairvaux in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries were willing to loan manuscripts, or provide the opportunity for 
them to be copied, is shown by two letters quoted by d’Arbois de Jubainville,? 
op. cit., p. 111. The first, from Pierre, eighth abbot (1179-86), to the abbot of 
Vaux, complains that a borrowed volume has been returned badly stained by 
water, and laments the tactics of the courier, who returned it after dark and 
departed before light and consequent discovery of the damage—having in this 
time succeeded in borrowing another volume, the return of which is earnestly 
requested. The second is from Philippe, abbot from 1262 to 1273, to the 
abbot of Liesse. He commends to him the reading of certain works of St. 
Augustine, and regrets that the Clairvaux copies are bound up in volumes too 
large to allow of a loan.’ He urges him to try to obtain a copy locally, and if 
this fails, to send a scribe and some parchment, and his need shall be supplied. 

may be disregarded by any future editor of Suetonius. Though it has 
nothing to contribute to the textual problems of Suetonius, its interest lies in 
the co-operation it shows between the libraries of the Cistercian Abbey of 
Clairvaux and the Benedictine Abbey of St. Bénigne, about fifty miles apart. 
Being extant together with its parent, 2 enables us to observe closely the scribe 
at work, and to notice the corrections and corruptions that he was capable of 
producing when copying a manuscript written in the same sort of hand which 
he himself was accustomed to use. 


A. J. DuNsTON 
University of Reading 
' Troyes MS. 521. Printed in extracts in 2 = B. Tissier, Bibliotheca Patrum Cister- 
H. d’Arbois de Jubainville, Etude sur l’état — ciensium. Bonofonte, 1660-9, iii. 267, 248. 
intérieur des Abbayes cisterciennes et principale- 3 They are still extant, and now at Troyes. 


ment de Clairvaux au siécle XHI-X1I1, Paris, 1858. 











METRICAL PATTERNS IN LUCRETIUS’ 
HEXAMETERS 


I AssuME that in Latin there was a stress accent which, in the time of Lucretius, 
was governed by the well-known ‘law of the penultimate’ ; also that in Latin 
poetry, although the metre is determined by the quantity of the syllable, 
nevertheless the stress accent must not be ignored. In fact, the inter-relation of 
the ictus of the quantitative metre with the stress accent is a most important 
factor in determining the rhythm of the verse. It is well known that in the Latin 
hexameter special importance was attached to the coincidence of ictus and 
accent in the fifth and sixth feet, so as to secure a characteristic and definite 
ending to the line. But the coincidence or clash of ictus and accent has its effect 
in every foot, although to a less extent. Particularly in the fourth foot is it 
important. There is an obvious difference between a line in which stress accent 
reinforces the ictus in the fourth, fifth, and sixth feet, and a line in which 
conflict occurs between ictus and accent in the fourth foot. W. F. J. Knight 
refers to these lines as homodyned and heterodyned.’ Each foot of the hexa- 
meter could be examined for the effect of homodyne and heterodyne ;? I am 
limiting this discussion to the fourth foot. In classifying fourth feet as homodyned 
or heterodyned, I have described as homodyned a foot in which a stress accent 
coincides with the ictus; all other feet are heterodyned.* It must be realized, 
however, that there are possible varieties of homodyned fourth feet. They may 
be spondaic or dactylic ; they may be caused by the overlap of the last two (or 
three) syllables of a polysyllabic word, or they may consist of a single word or 
two words. There is a great difference of metrical effect. Heterodyned lines may 
again be differentiated between those which contain a stress accent clashing 
with the ictus, and those in which there is no stress accent at all. 

A complete account of the metre of Lucretius would of course contain an 
examination of his use of spondees and dactyls. ‘That is not my aim; I consider 
that the inter-relation of ictus and accent is worthy of consideration by itself, 
even if its importance is secondary. Two successive lines in Book 1 (146, 147) 
have the same arrangement of spondees and dactyls, but the first is heterodyned 
and the second homodyned. The latter ending is free and swift; the former 
lacks the easy flow of the other and seems to be impeded. The ictus in the fourth 
foot is not made vigorous by association with stress accent. This difference of 
metrical effect can exist independently of particular arrangements of spondees 
and dactyls. 

In C.R. liv, p. 95, O. Skutsch writes: ‘Fourth foot heterodyne is nothing but 
hephthemimeral caesura, fourth foot homodyne, for all practical purposes, the 


* Accentual Symmetry in Vergil (pp. 10-13). does not cause any change in accent; also 

* Cf. De Rerum Natura 1. 6 and 1. 66 for that enclitics (-gue and -ve) so coalesce as to 
special emphasis obtained by homodyne in _ shift the accent. For example, in 4. 740, the 
each of the first two feet (this is not usual). _elision of the a of natura does not change the 
References throughout are to Munro’s_ accent; I consider it justified to assume that 
edition of 1886; when this work was begun, __ the fifth foot is homodyned; hence the line 
Bailey’s edition was not yet available in ends natir(a) animdntis. Similarly in, say, 4. 
Australia. 556, on the justifiable assumption that in these 

3 I have assumed that a monosyllable can _‘ frequent cases the fifth foot is homodyned as 
carry a stress accent. I consider that elision _usual, the line ends servdtque figtiram. 
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absence of it’. It is admitted that the presence or absence of hephthemimeral 
caesura, and the presence or absence of heterodyne, are interdependent. But I 
do not agree that the whole effect of the homodyned line there quoted is 
explained by the absence of caesura or pause; there is a positive effect of rein- 
forcement of the ictus by coincidence with the stress accent. This is something 
more than merely absence of pause.’ Whether the hephthemimeral caesura is 
caused by desire for heterodyne, or causes the heterodyne, is not an important 
question. The metrical effect of the line is unaltered by the method of its 
classification. 

It is the purpose of this paper to see to what extent Lucretius has used 
homodyned and heterodyned fourth feet as a significant feature of his metre by 
arranging them in fixed patterns. W. F. J. Knight has examined Virgil’s verse 
in an attempt to demonstrate the existence of fourth-foot patterns. Here I have 
examined the De Rerum Natura to see if similar results are possible for Lucretius. 
Certain of Knight’s conclusions regarding Virgil’s use of fourth-foot texture 
seem to me unjustified. While following him in the identification of patterns I 
do not always agree with him in assessing their importance.” 

Before considering the patterns themselves, I shall show two sources of 
evidence that Lucretius was conscious of the effect of fourth-foot homodyne 
and chose it for particular purposes. 

Firstly, Lucretius seems to have preferred homodyne to heterodyne for the 
fourth feet in those lines which end with a pentasyllable. Such lines of course 
have a diaeresis at the end of the fourth foot, and when this occurs there is 
always a general probability that the fourth foot will be homodyned. But the 
percentage of homodyned fourth feet preceding a pentasyllable is considerably 
greater than the percentage preceding a diaeresis of any kind at the end of the 
fourth foot. According to Bailey’s statistics,3 in Book 1 there are 659 lines (out 
of 1,117) which have a diaeresis after the fourth foot. Of these lines, 317 (i.e. 
63-4 per cent. of the lines with diaeresis) have the fourth-foot homodyned. But 
I find that of the 64 lines in Book 1 ending with a pentasyllable, 54 (i.e. 84-3 per 
cent.) are homodyned.* This shows that Lucretius favoured a homodyned 





? Also Skutsch’s explanation of the ‘re- 
leased movement’ does not dispose of the 
homodyne effect. He writes : ‘Its explanation 
is furnished by the caesura, and it is as simple 
as this: Virgil liked a period to roll out and 
come to rest in a long colon uninterrupted by 
hephthemimeral pause’. This is true, but 
again besides the absence of pause there is 
also the reinforcement of the ictus by the 
stress accent, and this effect characterizes 
the released movement. 

2 I gratefully acknowledge my indebted- 


ness to Mr. Knight’s work; I have referred 
to it continually. I am also indebted to Pro- 
fessor R. E. Smith, of the University, Sydney, 
for unfailing help and encouragement, and 
to Dr. Cyril Bailey, who has obliged me by 
reading my manuscripts, and by making 
most detailed and helpful criticism, the 
results of which I have incorporated into 
this article. It is owing mainly to his en- 
couragement that this article is being printed. 

3 Published in his edition of Lucretius, 
vol. 1, p. 112. 


* Statistics for the six books are as follows: 














No. preceded Per cent. preceded 
Book Pentasyllables by homodyne by homodyne 
I 64 54 84°3 
2 85 72 84°7 
3 46 39 84°7 
4 29 23 79°3 
5 42 32 76:2 
6 34 30 88-2 
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fourth foot before the pentasyllable, and to a greater extent than it occurs in 
general before a diaeresis. A reason for this may be suggested. Since Lucretius 
takes pains to mark the end of the hexameter by coincidence of the ictus with a 
strong accent in the fifth and sixth feet,’ and since a pentasyllable gives only 
the weaker secondary accent in the important fifth foot, he seems to have 
emphasized the end of these lines by coincidence in the fourth foot. 

Secondly, “divided verses’ have been used by Knight to show that the Latin 
poets in general were not indifferent to fourth-foot texture.” The validity of the 
argument is denied by Skutsch. On examining the divided lines in Lucretius, 
I find homodyned fourth feet in go per cent. of the divided lines in Book 1 and 
in 51°5 per cent. of all lines. For reasons pointed out by Skutsch this comparison 
may be misleading. But it should be noted that in divided lines heterodyne is 
not mechanically impossible, and that Lucretius has a preference for homo- 


dyne.* The following table gives the figures for each book.° 




















| No. of divided 
Book lines Homodyned Heterodyned 
I 20 18, i.e. go%* 2 
2 13 rr ,, 85% 2 
3 16 8 , 50% | 8 
4 12 8 ,, 67% | 4 
5 18 ee ee 
6 13 70m | S 








* My figures here differ from Knight’s. 


Following Knight, the main patterns I have considered are alternation, 
released movements, sequences of homodyned, and sequences of heterodyned, 


verses. 


Alternation in Lucretius 


I have considered as an example of alternation a passage of five verses or 
more, alternately homodyned and heterodyned. The alternation is more 
evident when the passage occurs between two major punctuation stops, but I 
have included those alternations which occur in a lengthy period.°® 


' As a general rule; see Bailey, p. 116. 

2 Op. cit., pp. 40, 41. 

3 Op. cit., p. 95. 

* The number of divided lines, however, 
is perhaps too small to warrant a conclusion. 

> Books 3 and 6 appear exceptional. In 
Book 3, 8 out of the 16 divided lines are 
heterodyned. But in 5 of these lines Lucretius 
is satisfied with a prosaic line, using the word 
enim to connect the two sentences; e.g. lines 
365, 731, 881, . . . neque enim; line 162, . . . ubi 


enim ; line 6, . . . guid enim. Similarly in Book 6, 
2 of the 6 examples of heterodyned divided 
lines use enim after the caesura; line 133, 
. .. etenim; line 263, . . . negue enim. This use 
of enim automatically makes the fourth foot 
heterodyned. In such lines it appears that 
Lucretius was satisfied to introduce the new 





sentence by the weak and prosaic enim rather 
than to use the effective device which he 
preferred in most divided lines. 

It is interesting to note that the order of 
the books in descending order of percentage 
of homodyned lines, from the above table, 
is 1, 2, 5, 4, 6, 3. Bailey gives the order of 
composition as I, 2, 5, 4, 3, 6. The close 
similarity suggests that Lucretius either be- 
came progressively less careful in using homo- 
dyne for this purpose, or, in the later books, 
was more conscious of the necessity of avoid- 
ing the monotonous sing-song of homodyne 
rhythm. 

© I have found alternations within the 
following passages: 

Book 1: 1-7, 288-94, 298-303, 329-35, 

398-403, 440-8, 464-8, 551-5, 561-9, 
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In considering whether these examples of alternation are to be assigned to 
chance or should be looked upon as a significant part of Lucretius’ technique, 
it is useful to examine in what parts of the poem the alternations occur. It is 
generally agreed that the poetic level of Lucretius’ writing varies greatly 
throughout the poem. In some parts the subject-matter readily lends itself to 
flights of fancy and imaginative description, while in many long sections the 
subject-matter is scientific and argumentative, and Lucretius’ reasoning eclipses 
his more poetic faculties. If the alternations occur predominantly in the most 
poetic passages, it is some indication that Lucretius has consciously accepted the 
metrical pattern of his verses and that the alternations are not due merely to 
chance and are not insignificant. 

Each of the six books begins with a proemium in which Lucretius appears to 
be very conscious of poetic devices. The proemia are carefully written. Now in 
each of them alternation is found, in some cases more than once.' The proemium 
of Book 6 is a particularly important example. Here the first twelve lines are in 
strict alternation: abababababab,”? and, moreover, these lines are followed 
immediately by a released movement, baaaaab.? In this passage, if anywhere, 
Lucretius appears to have attended consciously to fourth-foot texture. The 
passage is of more than usual significance because it forms the very first lines of 
the book and is an exceptionally long example of alternation ; also the subject- 
matter—praise of Epicurus—is particularly dear to Lucretius, and the general 
poetic level of the passage is high. All this tends to show that here Lucretius 
would not be unconscious of the metrical effect of the verses, and hence this 
passage gives some evidence that the alternation was not due merely to chance 
but formed part of the writer’s poetic technique. The other examples of alterna- 
tion in proemia have points of interest. In 2. 15~19 Lucretius is writing with 
emotional intensity ; the passage is another example of his using this device in a 
section important both for its position and its thought. In the proemium to 
Book 4, in lines 11-17, alternation is used to set apart the lines composing a 
simile. This makes the simile appear more carefully constructed and imparts a 
pleasant balance to the lines. Similarly in the proemium to Book 3, lines 18-27, 
alternation occurs in a passage which Lucretius obviously composed very care- 


612-22, 683-9, 851-6, 861-6, 891-6, 568-74, 579-84, 602-7, 643-9, 776-80, 
897-903, 936-42, 977-83, 988-93, 994- 788-96, 824-9, 849-56, 864-9, 878-84, 
8, 1008-13, 1061-7. 988-93, 1034-40, 1043-7, 1057-63, 
Book 2: 14-19, 66-71, 91-99, 106-11, 188— 1113-17, 1119-23, 1281-6, 1379-83, 
93, 256-60, 314-20, 333-7, 360-4, 384- 1421-5. 
9, 391-7, 414-18, 422-7, 464-8, 517-21, Book 6: 1-12, 43-47, 50-57, 125-9, 145- 
592-7, 661-6, 669-76, 707-11, 741-5, 53, 206-10, 300-7, 348-54, 368-74, 
768-77, 851-5, 868-72, 966-70, 973-7, 379-83, 417-22, 474-82, 489-94, 515- 
1004-8, 1077-83, 1119-23. 21, 540-9, 633-7, 641-6, 658-64, 680- 
Book 3: 23-27, 69-75, 84-88, 121-7, 231- 43 743-7, 748-52, 830-5, 859-68, 927- 
40, 252-6, 337-43, 437-43, 462-6, 481- 32, 1053-7, 1058-62, 1098-1102, 1168- 
94, 502-8, 598-602, 702-7, 717-21, 75, 1190-6, 1213-18. 
787-93, 847-51, 1003-11, 1014-22, ' 1. I-73 2. 14-193 3. 23-27, 69-75, 84- 
1024-8, 1063-9. 88; 4. 11-17; 5. 16-21, 41-46; 6. 1-12, 


Book 4: 11-17, 42-47, 81-86, 193-8, 203- 50-57. This seems to indicate that Lucretius 
8; 221-6, 244-9, 420-5, 438-42, 580-4, favoured alternation in careful composition. 
598-6o2, 655-60, 845-9, 907-13, 929- 2 I use ‘a’ to denote a line heterodyned in 
36, 991-7, 1094-1100, 1112-16 1129- __ the fourth foot, ‘b’ to denote one homodyned 
36, 1155-9, 1173-9, 1218-24. in the fourth foot. 

Book 5: 16-21, 41-46, 59-64, 65-70, 131- 3 For released movements see p. 158. 

7, 308-13, 345-50, 402-10, 489-94, 
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fully. The first five lines form a released movement; they are the well-known 
translation of Homer’s Odyssey 6. 42-66. The next five lines are in alternation. 
In such a passage it is not likely that Lucretius would be unaware of metrical 
effects. The alternation again seems designed to give a careful rhythm and 
balance and dignity to the lines. The alternating lines in the proemium to 
Book 5 are similar, in expressing Lucretius’ zeal for Epicurus’ doctrine, to the 
lines already mentioned in the proemium to Book 2. The first seven verses of 
the proemium to Book 1 contain alternation, the pattern being aababab. This 
passage is the opening apostrophe to Venus, which is another passage of 
conscious poetic writing. 

The fact, then, that alternation occurs in each proemium* and in passages of 
particular significance in the proemia points to a conscious acceptance of this 
metrical effect by Lucretius. 

There are certain passages where Lucretius writes with extraordinary vigour 
and zeal for propagating his views and for ridding others of their superstitions 
and errors, e.g. 3. 830-1094, beginning: 


nil igitur mors est ad nos neque pertinet hilum. 


This section is most important for an assessment of Lucretius’ metre, for whether 
the metre is spontaneous or consciously designed, this passage shows us what 
type of verses form Lucretius’ best poetry—whether it be the poetry that 
springs as if by inspiration from a poet’s mind and seems to him most suitable, 
or whether it be consciously constructed. We may assume that Lucretius 
consciously accepted the metrical characteristics of these lines as being in 
keeping with their high standard of poetry. Now the pattern for lines 998-1028 
is babaabababababbbbabababbbbbabab. This suggests a tendency towards, or 
a conscious choice of, alternation in an important passage.” Also it is noted by 
Bailey’ that one of the best examples of imitative rhythm occurs in this passage, 
which is further evidence that the metre is not fortuitous. 

Lucretius also shows a tendency to use alternation in those short passages of 
a higher poetic standard which he frequently inserts as a brief respite or inter- 
lude in a long scientific argument. For a few lines the poet’s fancy turns to a 
country scene, or some such illustration of a point in his argument. Poetic 
diction replaces for a short space the prosaic vocabulary of the long argumen- 
tative passage.* 

Further evidence to suggest that Lucretius consciously constructed his lines 
with a view to their metrical pattern is obtained in those passages where the 
rhythm is imitative of the actions described. An imitative effect can be obtained 
either, firstly, by the type of foot used, i.e. by a preponderance of spondees or 
dactyls, or, secondly, by making the line predominately homodyne or hetero- 
dyne. Bailey remarks (p. 120) that ‘Lucretius is parsimonious in his use of 
spondees and dactyls for imitative rhythm’. It also appears that there are not 





* Just as Lucretius used alternation in 
each proemium so also he uses it in the open- 
ing lines of important sections of the poem ; 
€.8- 5. 55-703 1. 329-35, 1008-13; 2. 333-7; 
4. 907-15, 929-36; 5. 1281-6; 6. 680-4. 

Another passage in alternation in this 
important section is 3. 1063-70. Again, I. 
93-100 is a passage of ‘obviously intentional 
solemnity’ (Bailey, p. 77) in which alterna- 





tion occurs. The passage (describing the 
sacrifice of Iphigeneia at Aulis) shows careful 
metrical construction producing a balanced 
rhythm ba ba bb aa. 

3 See p. 120. 

* Examples are 1. 288-94, 1029-34; 2. 
314-20, 592-7, 661-6; 3. 998-1028; 4. 581- 
4, 438-42, 991-7; 5. 402-6; 6. 145-53, 
641-6. 
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many examples of alternation used for an imitative effect. It must be recognized 
that it is expecting rather too much for alternate lines to express alternate 
moods for several verses, or, if the subject-matter does present alternate moods 
or movements, for the poet then to devote only one line to each mood, which 
would be necessary if strictly alternated verses were used. Nevertheless some 
passages can be quoted where each line of the alternation is appropriate to the 
movement it describes, e.g. 1. 288-94: 


dat sonitu magno stragem volvitque sub undis 
grandia saxa: ruit qua quicquid fluctibus obstat. 
sic igitur debent venti quoque flamina ferri 
quae veluti validum cum flumen procubuere 
quamlibet in partem, trudunt res ante ruuntque 
impetibus crebris, interdum vertice torto 
corripiunt rapideque rotanti turbine portant. 


crore oe Oo ® 


Here the discussion of the existence of unseen things is relieved by an imagina- 
tive description of wind, and a simile is introduced in which the effect of the 
wind is likened to that of a swirling river. The vividness of the description of the 
river is enhanced by the use of alternation; the succession of ‘free-flowing’ 
homodyned feet and ‘hindered’ heterodyned feet in the fourth foot express the 
motion of the flood, at one time rushing on, at another dashing against some 
obstacle. Line 292, for example, with its heterodyned fourth foot, expresses 
confused and obstructed movement as the flood swirls against an obstacle; 
lines 293, 294, both homodyned and concluding the passage express the swift 
onward flow of the water. This effect in line 294 is of course assisted by the 
four dactyls it contains. 

Similar effects are obtained in 4. 420—5. This is also an interlude in a scientific 
discussion, and like the previous passage, imitates by its rhythm the flow of 
water which it describes. 


denique ubi in medio nobis equus acer obhaesit 
flumine et in rapidas amnis despeximus undas, 
stantis equi corpus transversum ferre videtur 
vis et in adversum flumen contrudere raptim, 
et quocumque oculos traiecimus omnia ferri 

et fluere assimili nobis ratione videntur. a 


oN oD BP 


The passage is concerned on one hand with the rapid motion of the water and 
on the other with the still body of the horse which stands up against the current, 
and with the optical illusion that everything is moving. This contrast is to some 
extent imitated by the contrast in the fourth feet. Verse endings which are 
homodyned like transversum ferre videtur and traiecimus omnia ferri are swift and 
free-flowing and well represent the unimpeded flow of the current. On the 
other hand, the verse ending flumen contrudere raptim being heterodyne expresses 
the obstructed movement of the current and the apparent contrary motion of 
the horse. The contrast is obtained also by choice of spondees and dactyls. In 
line 424, for example, the homodyne and the dactylic fourth foot combine to 
give the effect of unhindered rapid motion. 

It must be noted, however, that although these effects may possibly be per- 
ceived in these lines, they perhaps were never intended by Lucretius, and may 
be a chance occurrence. 
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Another interesting passage for imitative rhythm is 5. 643-9. While discussing 
the movements of the heavenly bodies, Lucretius speaks of the possibility of 
contrary currents of air moving the planets (as they move the clouds) in con- 
trary directions. The language in these lines is simple, almost prosaic, but both 
the type of foot and the alternation seem to be appropriate and effective. In the 
first four feet of each of these lines there are twenty spondees and eight dactyls. 
The large proportion of spondees suggests a slow relentless onward motion, 
in imitation of the majestic movement of the planets. A more subtle effect may 
perhaps be noticed in the use of the alternation: the ‘contrary motions’ 
referred to in the text may possibly be imitated in the contrary rhythms of the 
verses.’ Again, however, it must be remembered that even if the metre of these 
lines does bear this interpretation it may nevertheless be a fortuitous occurrence. 

There is a long passage of alternation in Book 3 from 481 to 494—this is in 
fact the longest example of alternation I have found—in which lines 487-91 
seem to have an imitative rhythm. Lucretius is describing a man in convulsions 
brought about by a violent disease. The rhythm of these verses is imitative of the 
man’s convulsive movements, mainly because of the many short sentences which 
produce a jerkiness in the rhythm. The alternation of the free-moving homodyned 
verses with the ‘hindered’ effect of the heterodyne? is not inappropriate in such 
a description and helps towards the effect produced by the jerky sentences. 

Lucretius also uses alternation in passages containing an emphatic statement. 
The effect of the alternation in such cases is to mark off the passage from the 
rest of the poem by its distinctive metre. A good example’ is the long passage 
1. 612-22 (bab, abababab). The prolonged alternation helps to give greater 
weight to the important statements about the properties of ‘primordia’. 

So far I have attempted to show that alternation is used in passages of im- 
portance either for their poetry or their content. But examples can be given of 
the opposite—passages in alternation at times are most prosaic, and most 
insignificant in content.* In the previous examples I attempted to show some 
effect produced by the alternation. With the present examples there seems 
no effect either intended or achieved. It would seem incongruous that some 
more or less subtle effect is obtained by fourth-foot texture when the ordinary 
demands of good poetry seem to have been largely neglected. Since a large 
number of the examples of alternation listed on p. 154 come in this category, 
they appear to be fortuitous, and because of this statistics regarding the number 
of examples of alternation are misleading and serve little purpose. If some of the 
examples are fortuitous, the statistics will give an exaggerated idea of the 
importance of alternation. 


Released Movements 


Knight (p. 48) defines a released movement as ‘a movement in which the 
rhythm is steadily maintained by fourth foot heterodyne until the last verse, 


* When these lines are read the alternation 464-8, 551-5, 683-9, 851-6, 891-6, 988-93, 
seems more obvious to the ear than usual. 1061-7; 2. 517-21; 4. 843-50; 5. 1113-26, 
Since each fourth foot is a spondee the 490-4. Rhetorical questions or supposed 
difference in the position of the stress accent objections are emphasized in this way in I. 
is more noticeable. 897-903 ; 3. 121-7, 437-43, 717-21; 5. 308- 

2 Well shown in line 490 desipit, extentat 13; 6. 417-22. 
nervos, torquetur, anhelat. * 3. 231-40, especially lines 231, 234, 235; 

3 Other examples are 2. 741-5; 4. 1218— 3. 337-43, especially 337-8; 3. 787-93; 5. 
24; 3. 121-7; 5. 788-96; also 1. 398-403, 1034-40, 878-84. 
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which is homodyned in the fourth foot. The classification includes movements 
of which the first verse is homodyned in the fourth foot, provided there are at 
least two verses of fourth-foot heterodyne before the last.’ 

The smooth flow of the concluding homodyned verse brings the passage to 
rest, as in a musical cadence. The conflict of ictus and accent which has been 
mounting in the preceding verses is resolved by their coincidence in the final 
three feet, and it is then only that one feels the passage has come to a satis- 
fying conclusion. After showing the extent of released movements in the six 
books of Lucretius,’ I shall examine them to see their effect and any character- 
istics they may show of Lucretius’ technique, and whether or not they are 
fortuitous. 

One of the most easily recognized effects of released movements is the feeling 
of completeness they give to the period, for both the metre and the thought 
come to a satisfying conclusion in the final homodyned verse. Good examples 
are I. 17-20 and 3. 403-5. The latter passage describes the struggles of a dying 
man who finds relief in getting his breath; the struggle is represented by two 
heterodyned verses and the final resolution by the homodyned verse. Almost 
any passage listed in note 1 on this page will illustrate the effect of a well 
rounded-off period produced by this device. 

This effect is also noticeable in other passages* which are very similar to 
released movements, beginning or ending with two verses homodyned in the 
fourth foot instead of one. This tends to emphasize the effect. 

Released movements are found in the more poetical passages in the poem. 
Several examples occur in the proemia, e.g. 3. 18-22; 4. 1-5.° The first of these 
passages is one of several* in which the effect of the even-flowing conclusion to 
the movement is increased by a strong punctuation pause or sense pause after 
the first word of the last line, e.g. : 


3. 22: integit, et large diffuso lumine ridet. 


Several examples are to be found also in passages of a particularly poetic nature 
in other parts of the poem. One of the best is a long passage in Book 1. 252-64 


’ Examples of released movements oc- 60, 318-1, 539-44, 561-3, 566-9, 575- 
cur in: 7, 592-5, 705-12, 727-30, 828-31, 933- 
Book 1: 17-20, 151-4, 161-4, 238-40, 6, 943-7) 948-52, 958-61, 1091-3, 
252-8, 259-64, 302-4, 325-7, 370-4, 1169-71, 1194-7, 1341-6, 1357-60, 
375-80, 426-9, 528-31, 722-5, 742-5, 1361-4, 1384-7. 
794-7, 851-3, 927-30, 943-6, 947-50. Book 6: 13-19, 108-12, 156-9, 167-72, 
Book 2: 184-7, 230-4, 325-30, 398-401, 209-16, 236-8, 455-8, 465-7, 513-16, 
426-30, 515-18, 600-3, 640-3, 980-4, 608-10, 631-4, 998-1001, 1005-8, 
1019-22, 1090-2, I10Q—I1, 1150-2. 1062-4, 1103-5, 1158-62, 1178-81, 
Book 3: 94-97, 130-4, 203-5, 288-93, 1230-4, 1252-5, 1276-81, 1282-6. 


391-5, 403-5, 421-4, 470-3, 495-8, * Book 1: 120-6, 471-7, 478-82, 628-34. 
591-4, 664-6, 730-4, 888-93, 935-9, Book 2: 297-302, 859-64. 


1036-41. Book 3: 18-22, 221-7, 396-401, 634-0, 
Book 4: 1-5 (= 1. 926-30), 18-21, 22-25 674-8, 679-84, 748-55, 794-9, 838- 

(= I. 947-50), 95-97, 129-35, 161-5, 42, 870-5. 

256-8, 275-8, 304-7, 318-23, 325-8, Book 4: 6-9, 111-15, 400-3, 453-61, 

380-5, 386-8, 389-94, 395-9, 482-4, 500-6, 544-8, 752-6, 1263-7. 

494-8, 584-9, 636-9, 642-4, 677-83, Book 5: 632-6, 751-7, 925-30, 953-7. 

684-6, 739-43, 916-19, 929-31, 962- Book 6: 189-93, 703-7, 762-6, 1247- 

5, 10gi-6, 1117-20, 1192-4, I197- 51. 

200. 3 Others can be found above, n. 1. 


Book 5: 1-5, 39-42, 148-51, 200-3, 257- * Other examples are 1. 20, 3. 405, 4. 9. 
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(aaaaaab; baaaab) describing the rejuvenation of the world of nature in 
spring; others are 5. 1384-7; 4. 580-9; 1. 722-5;' 2. 323-30.? 

Book 4. 544-8 is a carefully written passage ; the words used are appropriate 
in describing the blare of the trumpet by alliteration of harsh r’s and 6’s, and 
the mournful voices of the swans on Helicon by alliteration of /’s. The lines form 
a released movement—another example of a carefully written poetic passage 
with a precise metrical plan. 

Lucretius’ discussion of death and the right attitude towards it is well known 
for its vehement emotional expression and the high quality of its poetry. It is of 
interest to note that in this portion of the poem many released movements 
occur; e.g. 3. 838-42, 870-5, 888-93, 935-9, 1036-41. Similarly in Book 5 in 
the fine description of primitive man, released movements occur frequently ; 
lines 925-61 consist almost entirely of adjacent released movements: 


943-7. 948-52 953-7 


aaaab baaab aaabb 


958-61 


aaab 


925-30 931-2 933-6 937-8 
aaaabb ab aaa ab 
In each case there is a major punctuation stop at the end of each movement. 
Such a series does not seem explicable by mere chance; it seems to indicate 
rather that when writing this important passage Lucretius found this particular 
metrical device satisfying to his ear and appropriate, and therefore used it 
extensively, whether consciously or semiconsciously. It must be considered an 
important part of his metrical technique. 

Another such series of almost continuous released movements occurs in 4. 
380-403. Lucretius is discussing optical illusions. The pattern of the verses is: 


380-5 386-8 


baaaab aab 


395-9 400-3 
baaaab aabb 


389-94 


aaaaab 


Each released movement describes an optical illusion. The last one refers to 
the illusion accompanying giddiness. It is quoted by Bailey’ as a ‘clear instance 
of imitative dactylic rhythm’, line 401 containing five dactyls. ‘That line indi- 
cates that Lucretius is conscious of the metrical effect. This passage, coming 
as it does at the end of a series of continuous released movements, supports 
the view that the poet has consciously accepted the metrical pattern of these 
verses. 

The number of released movements in the whole poem is considerable, but 
here again figures are misleading, for many of the examples seem to be fortui- 
tous, occurring in prosaic passages where little attention has been given to 
poetic effects. Little importance could be attached to examples like 1. 426—9 or 
1. 742-5. The released movements in Lucretius appear less significant also when 
their smallness is noticed. The longest one I have found is Book 5. 705-12— 
eight verses—and I have found three with seven verses. Many of the examples 
in Lucretius are of only three or four verses—aab, or aaab, or baab. It is 


heterodyned lines is to suggest the confusion 
and conflict and powerful movement of the 
scene as the legions charge ; the long descrip- 
tion is brought to a satisfactory close by an 
effective homodyned line: tramittunt valido 
quatientes impete campos. 

3 Op. cit., p. 120. 


? These lines describe Aetna. The pent-up 
power of the volcano is imitated in the hetero- 
dyned verses, and the unhindered bursting 
forth of the flames is imitated in the final 
homodyned line. 

2 This is a description of legions charging 
on the plains. The last six lines form a re- 
leased movement. The effect of the series of 
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inevitable that there be many such in any poem. Too much importance should 
not be attached to the number of released movements actually occurring in 
the poem. 


Sequences of Verses with Homodyned Fourth Feet 


On p. 45 Knight writes: “The simplest and most obvious patterns are 
sequences of homodyne and sequences of heterodyne.’ He goes on to say that 
these sequences have an ‘undeniable expressional effect’ and that sequences 
of homodyne are (1) ‘frequent in excited dramatic speeches’, (2) ‘appropriate 
to mark off a simile’, and (3) ‘come at a moment of culminating importance 
for the future’. 

I have noted in Lucretius complete periods of six or more consecutive homo- 
dyned verses, and also periods of eight or more verses in which no more than 
two are heterodyned.’ An examination of these passages shows that Lucretius 
has not regularly used sequences of homodyned verses for any of the three 
purposes Knight mentions. Lucretius has shown no tendency to prefer sequences 
of homodyned verses for excited dramatic passages.” Nor is there sufficient 
evidence that he favoured such verses for similes.2 There are few passages 
important in any respect which he has written in homodyned verse.* In the 
more poetic parts the poet appears to have been careful to avoid the jingle and 
sing-song effect produced by many homodyned lines. 


Sequences of Verses with Heterodyned Fourth Feet 


Knight on p. 46 says that a particular sequence of heterodyned verses is 
‘serene, gentle, calm, steady, at any rate not violent’. He does not expand or 
illustrate this statement any farther.° 

I have listed examples from Lucretius of six or more consecutive heterodyned 
verses, and also periods of eight or more verses in which no more than two 
verses are homodyned.°® 

1 Book 1 : 80-86, 556-64, 670-9 (10homo- 510-18; 5. 1426-33, 1448-57. 

dyned verses), 909-14. 5 Since elsewhere he has spoken of hetero- 
Book 2: 142-9, 985-90, 1131-45. dyne expressing reluctance and conflict, one 


Book 3: 189-95, 447-54, 474-81, 510- would expect a sequence of heterodyned 
18, 560-5, 722-9, 854-69, 904-11, verses to be appropriate for a conflict or 


1080-94. vehement struggle between two forces. 
Book 4: 513-21, 615-24, 1105-14, 1209- © Book 1: 102-9, 127-35, 149-58, 340-50, 
17. 511-19, 635-40, 705-15, 722-30, 734- 
Book 5: 97-103, 449-57, 680-8, 962-72, 41, 770-7, 845-52, 823-9, 1074-82. 
1067-77, 1143-51, 1262-72, 1287-92, Book 2: 106-13, 203-9, 261-8, 281-7, 
1426-33, 1448-57. 374-80, 547-59, 640-54, 931-6. 
Book 6: 80-91, 180-8, 219-27, 1065-71. Book 3: 307-22 (16 heterodyned verses), 
2 Exceptional uses of them for this pur- 406-16, 526-32, 659-66, 730-40, 978- 
pose may be found in 1. 80-86; 3. 904-11; 86. 
3. 1080-94. These three passages form such Book 4: 54-64, 152-65, 279-88, 292-301, 
a small proportion of all the sequences of 364-74, 557-67, 762-70, 971-7, 1008- 
homodyned verses that it cannot be claimed 96, 1331-40. 


that Lucretius consciously used this metrical Book 5: 26-36, 71-81, 273-80, 999- 
device for the purpose suggested. 1008, 1105-12, I21I-17, 1233-40, 1293- 


3 I have found only one simile so dis- 9, 1330-40. 
tinguished, and although it is a good example Book 6: 108-15, 269-78, 396-405, 465- 
of it, it seems far more likely to be a chance 72, 577-84, 596-607, 724-31, 818- 
occurrence—4. 513-21. 25, 866-72, 979-94, 1034-41, 1090-7, 
* Some passages which may be so classi- 1125-32. 


fied are 5. 962-72, 1143-51; 2. 985-90; 3. 
4599. 3/4 M 
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In the discussion of the sequences of homodyned verses, it was apparent that 
most of the examples were in argumentative portions of the poem, where 
Lucretius had not taken pains to obviate the sing-song effect. An examination 
of the sequences of heterodyned verses immediately shows that they occur in 
the more poetic parts of the poem where Lucretius is more conscious of poetic 
effect. He apparently avoids too many homodyned fourth feet in passages 
where he aims at better poetry. Most of the passages of heterodyne listed in 
the last note are poetic or highly emotional. ‘This shows that Lucretius saw the 
advantage of limiting homodyned feet with their mechanical sing-song effect. 

Some of these passages of course do occur in the argumentative portions. 
These twenty or so examples do not appear to be purposely constructed and 
may be attributed to chance. But the other examples appear in passages striking 
for their emotional feeling or poetic expression or for imaginative subject 
matter and descriptions. 

A good illustration of this is seen in 5. 999-1006. 

Lucretius writes here with heightened feeling and resentment at the folly of 
civilized man ; the whole passage is effectively written and more carefully con- 
structed than most parts of the poem—the una dies beginning the line, and the 
strongly marked caesura after una dies dabat exitio show a careful construction of 
the verses. The alliteration in placidi pellacia ponti is suitable, and helps to raise 
the poetic quality of the passage. There are many other passages (some are 
discussed below) of a similar poetic quality, which Lucretius wrote in hetero- 
dyned verses. 

Lucretius uses a sequence of heterodyned verses again to express a strong 
feeling in 6. 396-405 (aabaaaaaaa). The feeling is one almost of scorn at his 
opponents’ views, which he disproves by a series of rhetorical questions. 
Lucretius obviously feels that his arguments are overwhelming ; the rhetorical 
questions and the repeated heterodyned verses are suitable to express the vigour 
and excitement of the speaker. As has been noticed before, the better parts of 
the poem tend to have heterodyned verses predominating. 

In dealing with mythology Lucretius is able to write more freely than in the 
argumentative sections, and he again shows a tendency to use heterodyned 
verses in these more poetic passages.’ 

Similes also afford examples of higher poetic achievement where Lucretius 
has used sequences of heterodyned verses.” 

With similes may be grouped those illustrations of some point in the argu- 
ment, which are described with imaginative detail and form a striking picture.* 

In other passages a higher poetic achievement is evident in other ways.* 

In some of these passages the heterodyned fourth feet are particularly 
appropriate, for the idea of conflict is very strong, and the unchecked rapidity 
of homodyned verses would not be in keeping with the sense. Thus in 6. 577-84 
(baaaaaba), the heterodyned verses suit the subject-matter—earthquakes and 
mighty winds raging in tumult. Also in 5. 1330-40 (baaaaa aaaaa) there is a 
sequence of ten verses all heterodyned, describing with considerable detail the 
confusion and slaughter of battle. Again in 5. 1233-40 (aaa aaaaa), eight 


* Cf. 3. 978-86; 5. 26-36. 1131-40; 6. 596-607; 1. 722-30, 734-41; 
2 Cf. 2. 547-59; 5- 999-1006; 1. 823-9; 1. 635-40. These passages are all more skil- 





4. 292-9. fully written than the theoretical and argu- 
3 Cf. 2. 261-8; 2. 374-80; 3. 659-66; 4. mentative parts, and it is clear that Lucretius 
54-64. favoured heterodyned verses for such pas- 


* Cf. 5. 71-81; 1. 127-35; 5. 1211-7; 4. sages. 
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consecutive heterodyned verses are used in describing the vis abdita which wars 
against mankind, and is seen in earthquakes and destruction. In these lines 
there is a clear sense of conflict, for which heterodyne is more appropriate than 
homodyne. 

These examples provide some evidence that Lucretius may have consciously 
used sequences of heterodyned feet in imitative rhythm expressing conflict and 
opposition. Whether this be the case or not, it does seem evident that Lucretius 
considered sequénces of homodyned verses to be inferior and unsuited for good 
poetical passages, and sequences of heterodyned verses to be suitable and 
effective.’ 


Effect on the Fourth Foot of Certain Technical Words 


Lucretius makes three references to the difficulty of expressing the ideas of 
Greek philosophy in Latin verses, since ‘new words’ were required to convey 
the meaning. In each of the following passages he refers to the egestas of his 
native tongue, and the resultant difficulty of his task—1. 136-9, 830-3; 3. 
258-61. 

The difficulty of Lucretius’ task in expressing in Latin verse the philosophical 
ideas of the Greeks is partly the explanation of the prosaic nature of much of the 
argumentative portions of the poem. 

The difficulty to which Lucretius alludes in these passages may be expected 
to be reflected in the metre of the poem. In the prosaic parts of the poem it will 
not be strange if the metrical construction is rather crude, propter egestatem 
linguae et rerum novitatem. 

Poetry that uses a technical vocabulary and expounds some science or 
philosophy inevitably uses certain words very frequently. This repetition is 
unavoidable, and is very evident to a casual reader of Lucretius. If, then, 
certain unavoidable technical terms are used with great frequency and in such 
a way that the fourth foot is automatically homodyned or heterodyned, it is 
necessary to be careful in seeking for conscious patterns in the metre, because 
the rhythm may be predetermined by the words used ; the poet may perhaps 
not be free to select his rhythm, but be bound to a certain rhythm by the neces- 
sity of using certain words. Any pattern present in the metre would then be 
fortuitous. 

This implies that the words are controlling the metre. Such is not the case, 
of course, in all poetry. An uninspired poet perhaps does start with certain 
words and then fits them into the metrical form of the verse, so that his choice 
of rhythm is limited by his prior choice of words. But the better poet would not 
be so restricted. He could begin by selecting a desired metrical effect and then 
he could select words to give that effect. Or, thirdly, and perhaps more likely, 


which perhaps show no deliberate scheme of 
construction have been made to appear as 
‘elaborate structures’ through a too great 
readiness to accept most sequences as ‘pat- 
terns’. I see no point in an ‘exact returning 
symmetry’. Why would the poet wish to 
construct such an elaborate and hidden 
symmetry? An examination of the poem 
reveals little evidence that Lucretius con- 
sciously designed complex patterns. 


' Complex Patterns. In chapter vii Knight 
discusses complex patterns in Virgil. These 
patterns are formed by combinations of 
released movements and alternations. On 
p. 67 he says: “These elaborate structures are 
what I want in particular to exhibit in this 
book.’ I find, however, that this part of his 
book is least satisfactory and least convincing. 
In some of the longer passages which he 
quotes Knight appears to have been too 
ingenious in detecting patterns. Passages 
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the true poet would form in his mind both words and metre simultaneously, 
without any mechanical process of adjusting words to metre or metre to words. 
He would select those phrases and verses which appealed to him both for words 
and for metre. In general, metre is not controlled by a prior choice of words. But 
in the argumentative parts of the De Rerum Natura the words are prior to the 
metre. It is necessary, therefore, to see to what extent the necessity of using cer- 
tain words restricts the poet in his rhythm, particularly in regard to the fourth 
foot. Bailey, for example, says (p. 117), ‘In the first place, Lucretius’ rhythm is 
to a great extent dictated by his vocabulary’. 

Lucretius, of necessity, very frequently used nouns like materia, anima, animus, 
corpus, genus, natura, primordia, ratio, semen, simulacrum. I have examined the lines in 
which these words occurred to see Lucretius’ tendencies in the use of them, and 
to what extent such nouns restricted Lucretius to making the fourth foot 
homodyned or heterodyned. 

The following statistics will show that Lucretius frequently tended to put a 
particular word in a fixed place in the line, even when other positions would be 
possible. This is not surprising. Even if there is no particular reason for choosing 
this particular position, yet an author naturally falls into certain characteristic 
turns of expression and rhythms. Although these rhythms may not be consciously 
constructed, yet they must be considered typical of the poet. As such they are 
important, but they do not afford evidence that the poet is aiming at some 
expressional metrical effect by a conscious metrical pattern. 

With particular reference to the fourth foot, the statistics for these nouns 
show that Lucretius was not greatly restricted in making the fourth foot homo- 
dyned or heterodyned, but, even where choice is available, he has a tendency 
to use the word in a line of a particular type. 

The genitive case of anima well illustrates the position. It shows the poet’s 
tendency to put a given word in a particular place, although its metrical form 
does not make that position imperative. Thus animai occurs 29 times (in 
Munro’s edition). There are two possible positions for it (not considering the 
possibility of eliding the 2, which would be harsh, and is not done)—either 
immediately after the caesura in the third foot, or at the end of the line. 
Lucretius used the word 24 times at the end of the line, and only 5 times after 
the caesura. These five uses of necessity make the fourth foot homodyned. 
When the word occurs at the end of the line, it is still possible for the fourth 
foot to be either type, but the desire of the poet to make the fifth foot homodyned 
by preceding animai by a monosyllable makes it easier for the fourth foot also to 
be homodyned. (Of the 24 lines ending with animai, 16 are homodyned and 8 
are heterodyned). Thus, although the poet tends to put animai in a particular 
place, this does not control the fourth foot inevitably. The tendency, however, 
is for the line to be homodyned (21 homodyned, 8 heterodyned). There is a 
further reason that the word animai does not control the fourth foot—the fact 
that Lucretius has the alternative form animae which he can readily use else- 
where in the line. He uses it 3 times overlapping the first and second feet; 8 
times the second and third ; 3 times the third and fourth ; 5 times the fourth and 
fifth ; and once the fifth and sixth. This makes it quite clear that the frequent 
necessity of using the genitive singular of anima does not inevitably decide the 
metrical structure of the verses in which it occurs. It illustrates, however, the 
poet’s tendency to use animai last in the line, rather than elsewhere. 

The following table shows Lucretius’ use of the words corporis, corpore, and 
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corpora. ‘Their dactylic form makes it readily possible for them to form the first, 
fourth, and fifth feet, and even the second, although in that case difficulties 
arise with the caesura. They do not occur in the third foot, owing to the need 
for caesura. 





1st foot ond foot 4th foot 5th foot 

















corporis , ; 29 3 5 25 
corpore ' ' 20 2 , 20 149 
corpora ° ° 43 5 | 21 73 





Thus corporis is used almost equally in the first and fifth feet, while corpora 
and especially corpore are used more often in the fifth than in the first foot. This 
is not inevitable, but is the poet’s tendency. The fourth foot is automatically 
homodyned if consisting of these words. It is easier for it to be homodyned than 
heterodyned also when these words, by occurring in the fifth foot, cause 
diaeresis at the end of the fourth. With corporis, 22 of the 25 lines (see last 
column above) are homodyned ; with corpore, 8g of 149; with corpora 62 of 73. 
Thus lines which contain these words are likely to be homodyned rather than 
heterodyned, but it is evident that the poet’s choice of metre is not unavoidably 
restricted. 

Figures for seminis, semine, and semina give a similar result; as with corpore, 
semine tends to occur in the fifth foot rather than elsewhere ; semina, more so than 
corpora, is used almost equally in the first and fifth feet. 





| 1st foot ond foot 4th foot 5th foot 

















seminis , . I - on I 
semine , ; 2 we 3 17 
semina : : 27 2 4 3I 





The word primordia occurs frequently. ‘There are two convenient positions 
for it in the line, and one less convenient—namely, when its last three syllables 
form the second foot..It is used three times in this way. ‘The more convenient 
positions are for the last three syllables to form either the fourth foot or the 
fifth. In the first case the fourth foot will be homodyned, in the second case the 
fourth foot will be heterodyned, unless the noun happens to be preceded by a 
monosyllable. Thus the use of the noun primordia will determine the nature of 
the fourth foot, but the poet is still at liberty to select that position for the word 
which will make the fourth foot the type he requires. Lucretius uses primordia 
16 times forming the fourth foot, and 53 times forming the fifth foot; in 46 of 
these 53 lines the fourth foot is heterodyned. Thus Lucretius preferred to place 
the word in the fifth foot. In doing so his choice would depend mainly on 
metrical considerations. Thus the word primordia does not control the fourth 
foot but on the contrary is most convenient for either type of fourth foot. With 
this particular word Lucretius has preferred to make the fourth foot heterodyned. 
He may have purposely avoided the diaeresis which would have been ‘bucolic’. 
He prefers to have a diaeresis preceded by a spondee. Bailey (p. 112) gives 
figures for Book 1: 58-9 per cent. of the lines have a diaeresis after the fourth 
foot ; 44°7 per cent. of the lines have a spondee before the diaeresis, and 14-2 per 
cent. have a dactyl. 
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The word simulacra is of such a form that it may occur in each foot of the line. 
Its occurrences are: : 





1st and 2nd 


2nd and 3rd 


3rd and 4th 


4th and 5th 


5th and 6th 





stmulacra 





2 





7 





4 





39 





2 





Again Lucretius tends to place the word in a set place, although this is 
avoidable. In 37 of the 39 lines which have the word overlapping the fourth 
and fifth feet, the fourth foot is heterodyned. 

The word ratio is particularly frequent. It is placed as follows: 








tst and 2nd | 2ndand 3rd | grdand gth | gthand 5th | 5th and 6th 

ratio . 10 13 16 2 4 
rationem I 14 ve ee 
rations I 2 4 

rationi - ‘s I - ve 
ratione 21 23 13 75 7 
rationes 7” 2 ; I 
rationibus I 2 















































Rationem occurs 14 out of 15 times in the third and fourth feet, making the 
fourth foot homodyned. On the other hand, ratione occurs 75 times in the fourth 
and fifth feet, in 71 of which lines the fourth foot is heterodyned. 

The examination of these common words shows, firstly, that Lucretius tended 
to use a given word in a set place (a fact which is very evident to a reader of 
Lucretius), even when other places seem equally convenient, and secondly, 
that this use of words in set places does not always control the fourth foot. We 
may say that to some extent, if a given word (e.g. simulacra or ratione) is used, 
the line will probably be of a certain type (in this case heterodyned). But this 
by no means removes the possibility and freedom of the poet consciously to 
construct a metrical pattern, even when using those words. 


Conclusion 


I submit that this examination of the De Rerum Natura justifies the following 
conclusions concerning patterns of homodyne and heterodyne in Lucretius. 

It is shown, firstly, that Lucretius did distinguish homodyned and hetero- 
dyned lines ; evidence for this is found in Lucretius’ preference for homodyned 
fourth feet in divided lines and lines ending with a pentasyllable. 

Many examples of alternation are found, including some in the most im- 
portant parts of the poem. Although some seem purposeful and effective, many 
seem to be fortuitous. 

Released movements are frequent and important enough to be considered a 
feature of Lucretius’ verse structure. Several contiguous examples indicate that 
the movements are not fortuitous but are typical of Lucretius. 

Sequences of homodyned verses are not favoured by Lucretius. Sequences of 
heterodyned verses, on the other hand, occur frequently in the more poetic 
parts of the poem where their rhythm is particularly suited to the context. This 
preference for heterodyne, and the avoidance in the more poetic sections of the 
sing-song effect of many successive homodyned lines, foreshadows later 
Augustan tendencies. 
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Several factors are very important in assessing the significance of any 
patterns that are found. Firstly, patterns in the more poetic parts of the poem 
are more likely to be purposely constructed than those in the prosaic parts. 
Secondly, it is to be expected that many ‘patterns’, particularly alternations, 
would occur fortuitously with any poet. Thirdly, the unavoidable technical 
vocabulary has some part in determining the type of hexameter; and in the 
prosaic parts of the poem the poet is more concerned with expressing his 
meaning in hexameters of some sort without attention to finer metrical points. 

The general conclusion from this study is that Lucretius was aware of the 
effects that could be produced by homodyned and heterodyned fourth feet, 
and paid some attention, with considerable effectiveness in some parts of the 
poem, to patterns of fourth-foot texture, which were to be more skilfully 


developed by Virgil. 
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THE MANUSCRIPTS OF ARISTOPHANES, 


KNIGHTS (1) 


THE present study of the manuscripts of the Knights arose out of the prepara- 
tion of a text of the scholia for a forthcoming edition. The completion of a 
collation of all the manuscripts for the scholia seemed a suitable occasion for 
extending the inquiry and re-examining our manuscript tradition in both text 
and scholia, especially as the scholia in a manuscript, provided they come 
from the same source as the text, can often reveal facts that might escape an 
investigator who confined himself to the text. The scholia are far greater in 
bulk than the text, and scribes are often less careful and so more self-revealing 
in scholia; so that both from the quantitative and qualitative points of view 
scholia are important for the student of the tradition.’ 
In this paper it is proposed to examine the following manuscripts :” 


R. 


Codex Ravennas 137.4.A (roth cent.) in the Biblioteca Classense at 
Ravenna, containing all the eleven surviving plays, in the order Pl. Nub. 
Ran. Av. Eq. Pax Lys. Ach. Vesp. Thesm. Eccl., with arguments, scholia, 
and glosses, but omitting the arguments to £q. and all schol. Eq. after 


214. 


. Codex Venetus Marcianus 474 (11th cent.) in the Biblioteca Nazionale 


di S. Marco at Venice, containing the seven plays Pl. Nub. Ran. Eq. Av. 
Pax Vesp., with prolegomena, arguments, scholia, and glosses. 


. Codex Parisinus graecus 2712 (13th cent.) in the Bibliothéque Nationale 


at Paris, containing the seven plays Pl. Nub. Ran. Eq. Av. Ach. Eccl. (1- 
282), with prolegomena and arguments, but no scholia or glosses except 
on Nub. and Ran. 1-159. Before Aristophanes, A contains six plays of 
Euripides (Hec. Or. Phoen. Andr. Med. Hipp.) and the seven surviving 
plays of Sophocles. It is designated A by editors of both these authors. 


Codex Laurentianus plut.31.15 (14th cent.) in the Biblioteca Mediceo- 
Laurenziana at Florence, containing the six plays Ach. Eccl. Eq. Av. 
(1-1419) Vesp. (421-1396, 1494-fin.) Pax (378-490, 548-837, 893-947, 
1012-1126, 1190-1300). Pages of the same manuscript,’ containing Av. 
1492-fin. and Lys., were at some time, now unascertainable, detached 
and found their way to Leyden, where they now form Codex Leidensis 
Vossianus f. 52 in Leyden University Library. The manuscript contains 
arguments and scholia by the original hands; and later hands have 
corrected and augmented the text and scholia, and added glosses. Before 
Aristophanes, I" contains four plays of Euripides (Hipp. Med. Alc. Andr.) : 
it is now known as D in texts of Euripides. 


? I should like to express my gratitude to ? I follow the sigla used by J. W. White 
Professor D. S. Robertson and Mr. H. T. in his article “The Manuscripts of Aristo- 
Deas for their most valuable help and _ phanes’ (Class. Phil. 1906, pp. 1 ff.) which 
advice; and to the librarians and photo- have now become standard. 


graphers of the libraries containing Aristo- 3 The identification was first made by 
phanes manuscripts for their kind assis- A. von Velsen in 1871 (Uber den cod. Urbinas 
tance. der Lysistrata, p. 53.) 
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@. Codex Laurentianus conv. soppr. 140 (formerly Badia 2779) (14th cent.) 
in the Biblioteca Mediceo—Laurenziana at Florence, containing the four 
plays Pl. Nub. Eq. Ran., with prolegomena, arguments, scholia, and 
glosses ; there are, however, no glosses on Eq. 





E. Codex Estensis a.U.5.10' (14th cent.*) in the Biblioteca Estense at 
Modena, containing the six plays Pl. Nub. Ran. Eq. Av. (1-220, 602-fin.) 
Ach., with prolegomena, arguments, scholia, and glosses. 


Our manuscripts of Aristophanes, like those of most authors, are descended 
from a single archetype for both text and scholia. This fact need not be illus- 
trated in detail here, and a few examples of errors in the text common to all 
manuscripts will suffice: 


2g Tadv Sedopevwr, 268 Eordvat, 421 ws codds, 610 pyr’ ev yh, 635 Modwves, 
674 améva, 726 om. & ante diAtarov, 798 wevrwBodov, 881 ryAcKovrovi, 975 
Tolaw adixvoupevotow. 


This common archetype will be known as x. 

1. R. The Ravennas is pre-eminent among our manuscripts by virtue both 
of its age and the fact that it alone contains all our eleven plays. It is also the 
best known, and the briefest description will suffice here.’ 

The manuscript was divided between two scribes, of whom the first copied 
the text and the scholia on the first four plays (Pl. Nub. Ran. Av.) and on Pax 
I—1033 ; the second corrected the text and copied the scholia on Eq. 1-214 and 
the remaining five plays. The text is written m minuscule, the scholia in half- 
uncial. The work was not done systematically, and sometimes a quire was begun 
before its predecessor was finished, with the result that extra leaves had to be 
inserted. The scholia on Eg. and Pax were never completed, and several of the 
arguments, including all those of £g., were never inserted, although space had 
been left for them. ! 

The corrector seems to have supervised directly the work of the scribe of the 
text, who sometimes (e.g. Ach. 988) omits a passage, leaving a space for his 
superior to insert it. The corrector worked from the same original as his sub- 
ordinate, and there is no discernible conflict of traditions. There are occasional 
additions (e.g. the glosses xabéfer, Siowxnoes at Eg. 130) by a later hand, but 
they are of no great importance. 

R stands out among our manuscripts no less for its individual readings than 
for the number of plays it contains, and it has many right readings found 
nowhere else, e.g. 8 57) R, viv vel vuv cett.: 31 rou R, zor vel wot cett.: 175 5’ R, 
y’ cett.: 190 pdvov o” R, ce povor cett.: 275 mp@ra R, mpd@rov cett.: 319 vy R, 
Kal v7 Cett.: 335 ff. versuum ordinem solus servat R: 377 efra 5’ R, efr’ cett.: 
482 yvwpnv R, pvyjv cett.: 544 odv R, om. cett.: 700 5€ y’ ef xy o” exmiw R, 
dé o” Fv py) K7iw cett.: 776 yapioiunv R, yxapiloipny cett.: 1319 déyyos APjvas 
Kal tais vnoos émixoupe R, vicos émixoupe Kai péyyos APjvats cett.: 1339 mpo 

' This MS. was formerly designated p. xi). 

G.127, and before that III.D.8. 3 Cf. the facsimile, ‘Codex Ravennas 

2 E is placed in the 15th cent. by C. O. 137.4.A. phototypice editus: praefatus est 
Zuretti, Analecta Aristophanea, p. 35, and J. van Leeuwen’ (Leyden, 1904), also K. 
V. Puntoni, ‘Codices graeci Mutinenses’ Zacher, ‘Die Handschriften und Classen der 
(Stud. it. di fil. class. iv (1896)), p. 466. T. W. Aristophanesscholien’ (Jahrb. fiir class. Phil. 


Allen seems to have hesitated between the suppl. xvi (1888)), pp. 529 ff. 
two opinions (see R. T. Elliott’s ed. of Ach., 
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Tob Katreie R, xdreuré ou mpo Tob cett. But R stands alone just as much when 
in the wrong as when in the right; of the many errors peculiar to it we may 
mention 15 aA\’ om., 32 ov for yap, 96 AdEw, 140 €rt OM., 177 GvTWS ws, 201 
paAAov om., 202 we OM., 275 Vers. OM., 231 oddeis adrov, 261 dmpdypova Kai (om. 
ovra), 276 7H Bow om., 411 eyw ... "mi tois woAXois, 414 vers. om. These 
examples will suffice to illustrate the two main defects of R, its indifference to 
metre and its propensity to careless omission. Its isolation is further emphasized 
by the fact that it stands alone more than twice as often as it sides with any 
other of our manuscripts. 

But though R is our most important authority for the text, it is the least 
important for the scholia.’ The corrector of the manuscript, who was respon- 
sible for schol. Eq., plainly shows his indifference to scholia by breaking off at 
1, 214 and by his mechanical way of copying them, in particular his failure to 
distinguish the lemma and the beginning of a new scholion; but quite apart 
from these defects, many old scholia which survive in other manuscripts are 
missing in R, and the scholia had been both intentionally abridged and acci- 
dentally mutilated far more in R’s ancestors than in those of our other sources. 

The scholia in R range from comparative adequacy, e.g. 19 (yu) dvacKavd:- 
«ions) : ur) Svevpimidions* oxwrre Tov Evpimidny ws AaxavorrwAdos vidv, to com- 
plete meaninglessness, where it is clear that they have been mutilated as well as 
abridged. For example, in a note on 9 


"Odvptros pabnrns yéyove Mapavou, 6 “Odvpros adAnris yéyovev, Kai 
TEept THY avAnTiKVY apioTos, Kai avTos | adros dvoTuxioas dia povoixnv. R.? 


dvorvxynjoas dua povoinv. VETO Ald. 


the xai adros in R has no meaning, as the mention of Marsyas has been omitted. 
Examples of this could be multiplied, but it will suffice to mention the mutila- 
tion of the historical scholia at 55 and 84, though they are too long to quote in 
full. Nor has the text of R’s scholia any particular excellence, and only rarely 
does it give the true reading of a passage corrupted by the other manuscripts ; 
the only important example, indeed, is at 123, where R has the correct reading 
Apxas,> VETOMAId. Aoxpés.* 

R affords some slight compensation for these defects by giving some fifteen 
scholia not found elsewhere, though none are learned or valuable; the most 
substantial occur at 51, 76, 108, and 131.° But R frequently gives a version of a 
scholion different from the one contained in our other manuscripts; e.g. at 59 
it explains Bupoivny as a rapaypappariopds,® the others as an évadAay7) crotyeiov ; 
at 152 it quotes € 432 BaAAov 8’ eiv €Aeotov’ as an example of the word éAedr, 
whereas the others quote instead a version of I 215, eiv €Aeotow €Onxay; and 

* Attention wasconcentratedonR’sscholia the work of H. Graeven. 
at first because of its age and its superior- 2 I have omitted the 5é which RVE inter- 
ity in the text. Zacher’s Handschr. und Class., polates after (6) "OAvyros as it seems certain 
however, demonstrated R’s inferiority to V _‘ that a new note begins here; this is in fact 
as a source for the scholia, which was further _ the first note on the line in R, and I'@ have 
emphasized by the criticism deservedly anew lemma for it. 
evoked by W. G. Rutherford’s attempt in his 3 Cf. schol. Pax 1071, Av. 962. 

Scholia Aristophanica to edit R’s scholia by * 5 8¢ Bowrds, 6 5¢ Aoxpds VI'OM: o Se 
themselves (see Zacher in Philologus suppl. Aoxpos, 6 5¢ Bowwrds E Ald. 

vii, pp. 498 ff.; A. Rémer, Stud. zu Aristoph. 5 There is also a scholion at 117 found only 
. ..). Rutherford’s edition had, however, the in RM Suid. 

merit of providing an almost completely © So M Suid. 7 So Suid. 
accurate transcription of the scholia in R, 
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there are many minor differences, e.g. 41 mpo yap Tis evpécews Ta&v Yjdwyv R," 
€rei avri yndwy cett. 

We may conclude, then, that R’s scholia are a mutilated version of an 
editio minor made from a corpus of scholia bearing no relationship to the 
scholia in our other manuscripts closer than results from the descent of all from 
a common archetype.’ 

2. VAI@E. In contrast to the isolation of R, the five other manuscripts we 
are considering constitute a clearly defined family which is perhaps our most 
important source for the text and (apart from A, which has no scholia) by far 
our most important source for the scholia. A few examples will suffice to illus- 
trate the descent of these five manuscripts from a single hyparchetype ; they all 
read Eq. 727 after 729, and in nearly all the passages quoted above for unique 
readings in R they all have the same reading. Their kinship is equally apparent 
in the scholia, both from the large number of scholia (including nearly all the 
Heliodorean metrical scholia) for which they are our only source, and the 
multitude of errors common to all. For instance, in schol. Eq. 508, for €oraou 
(M Suid.) V has the first letter of the word (€) and leaves a space for the rest ; 
E leaves a space for the whole word ; I’@ read oi, and leave no space. ‘Thus all 
four manuscripts are seen to be descended from a manuscript in which the 
word had been obliterated, leaving only traces of the first letter. ‘This hyparche- 
type will be known as ». 

Within this large family we may distinguish two smaller groups, the one 
consisting of VE, the other of A and the original hands in I"@, as the following 
examples show: 


32 Bperréras VE, Bpéras AIO: 71 avicavre VE, avicavres ATO: 77 roadvie 
5’ VE, roécov 8’ AIO: 86 BovAevoaipeba AIO, Bovrevowpeba VE: 104 péyKer 
... Taio. VE, péyyer.. . rats AIO: 115 wépderat Kai péyxerar VE, péyxerar 
Kai mépderas AIO: 163 ras ante rdvde om. AIO: 201 vers. om. AIO: 
292 doxapdduvxtos VE, doxapdayvcrws AI'@: 304 Kai xexpaxra VE, Kai 
xpaxra AIO: 330 adrobev VE, éevradfa AIO: 342 mwemovdws VE, méroWas 
AI@: 346 rerovOéva doxets ATO, wrerrovOévar por Soxeits VE: 417 pou ATO, 
foe VE: 455 KoAos VE, xaAots AT@: 504 Tois avamraioros VE, Kal Tots 
avarraioras AIO: 511 ywpet VE, ywpetv ATO: 514 ppaoa AIO, dpdlew VE: 
527 mediwy VE, mavdiwy AIO: 530 nvOnoev VE, Ono’ AIO: 534 adov om. 
ATO: 536 Qedo8at Aapov VE, Aurapov Vedoba ATO: 538 amémeurev VE, 
éreurev AIO: 566 ris om. AIO: 603 cayddpa VE, carddpa AIO: 611 
veavxwrare VE, yeuxwrare AIO: 615 y’ om. AIO: 630 pPevdarpadagévos 
VE, pevdarpadvévos AIO: 670 dravres VE, ravres ATO: 689 pds Exwv VE, 
€xwv pas AIO: 690 evdvous éricracaa VE, émioracar evvovs AIO: 725 @ 
Sjpue Seip’ VE, Seip’ & Sj’ ATO: 732 7° om. AIO: 753 deEwraros VE, 
defuirepos AIO: 764 pev om. AIO: 782 éyyAwrorumeiv VE, evyAwrroroteiv 
AIO: 822 xai viv om. AI'@: 843 mw VE, mo. AIO: 884 odmdmor’ VE, 
ovdémor’ AIO: 967 5€ y’ad VE, 8’ ad AIO: 983 Horny oxev’n Sv0 xpnoipw 
VE, jornv év rH 1déAe S00 oxe’n xpnoinw AIO: 1004 rod om. AIO: toro f. 
€u00, 76 méos odroai Sdxor | AI'O, euod, mepi amdvrwyv mpaypdtwv: | 7d méos 
odroat Saxo. | VE: 1031 o° om. VE: 1039 ¢vAagae VE, dvAacce AIO: 


! So M Suid. and some readings in M. This is very prob- 
2 Some of our examples, and schol. 508 able; but consideration of the question had 


quoted below, suggest that there is a com- _ better be postponed until we have examined 
mon hyparchetype behind R and Suidas, M and Suid. in detail. 
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1053 Kopaxivovs VE, xapxivovs AI'@: 1056 davafein VE, xarabein ATO: 
1105 ye om. AIO: 1119 5€ VE, ré AIO: 1139 7 om. AIO: 1153 o’ om. 
AI@: 1187 xexpapévov tpia kai d00 VE, kai rpia Kai dvo0 Kexpapévov AIO: 
1195 745° VE, 705” AIO: 1237 efev om. AIO: 1239 KAéerrwv VE, wdAérrew 
AI@: 1304 poxPnpov VE, rovnpov AIO: 1305 tais VE, ras AIO: 1326 dé 
ye VE, ye ATO: 1328 evorxe? AIO, oixet VE: 1350 v7 Mi, ef SUw VE, vj Sia 
y’ et d¥o ATO: 1363 exxpeudoas AIO, xpeudoas VE: 1400 re VE, 5¢ AIO: 
1408 ols VE, ots AIO. 


As well as these variants, the stichometry of the lyrics exhibits quite clearly 
the separate existence of these groups; and it is apparent that each group is 
descended from a separate hyparchetype. ‘The common ancestor of VE will 
be designated v, that of AI"@ (followmg Coulon’) as ®. 

In the above list of examples, the true readings at 163, 566, 615, 630, 680, 
843, 1153, 1237, and 1304 are found in v alone; those at 346 and 1031 only 
in ®. There are also several good readings peculiar to one or more of the indi- 
vidual manuscripts in the groups; these will be noted when we come to 
examine the manuscripts singly. 

The distinction between v and @ stands out no less clearly in the scholia. It 
is immediately apparent from the fact that ’O omit over 130 scholia found in 
VE, while VE omit some fifteen scholia found in IO. There are also very many 
differences of detail between the two groups, in the position and arrangement 
of whole scholia as well as in individual readings. ‘To begin with two examples of 
the former,” the scholion 6 [d€] (S5€ om. E) dofeis ypnopos rots APnvaiots obros : 


evdatpov mroAieBpov AOnvains ayeXeins, 
TroAXa idov Kai moAAa mrafov Kai 7oAAa poyjaar, 

> ‘ > / / ” / 
aieTos ev vepéAnar yevnoeat (-erat codd.) nuara mavra. 


referring to 1013, is appended to schol. 1026 by VE, to schol. 1004 by r'0; and 
the various notes on 61 appear in a different order in each group: 


«f0” 6 yépwv avBvANd: (1) meEpi Tov 
xpovov tTovrov tapaywdn dvTa €iKds 
(Kuster : eixérws codd.) zoAAa rovabra 
yiyveoOa. (11) ovBvAAG dé, xypnoudv €pa 
Kai emiOupei. (111) 7 mapadnpel. €rrevd7 7) 
diPvdAa paxpoPros. (iv) 7 Tots xypnopois 
noerar. (V) 7 amaraGrat. (vi) pavTiKds 
€xet, xpnopovs davralerar’ xpnopo- 
Adyos yap ’EpvOpaia Fv 7 LiBvAdAa. (vii) 
7 péya dpove’ kai erraipera. VE. 





otpvAMG: (v) amaradra, (vi) parti- 
K@s exer. xpnopovs davralerar* yp7- 
apodoyos yap ’EpvOpaia hv 4 (7) om. @) 
dtBvAdAa. (vii) # (leg. 7) wéya dpove? cat 
emraipetat. (i) aAAws. mepi Tov ypdvov 
Tovrov Tapaywdn ovTa eikos (-dTws 
codd.) woAAa rovatra yiyveoBa. (ii) 
atBvANG dé, xpnoudv €p& Kai éemiOuvpei. 
(ili) 4 avri tod mapaAnpet ézed2) 7 
LiBvaAra paxpdoBios. (iv) 7H tois xpy- 
apois noerar. I'O. 


As regards individual readings, we must confine ourselves to a few examples, 
and as the text of VE in the scholia is in general far superior to that of IO, it 
may be of more interest to choose passages where the true reading is found in 


the ® group: 


43 (1. 16 Diibn.) rdv azrodoyoupevwr IO, trav Aeyopevwv VE: 126 rdv SeAdv 


’ Except that Coulon ignored @ and 
wrongly included M among the descendants 


of @. 
* Cf. also schol. 9 (p. 170 note 2). 
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TO, rov Sedov VE: 284 (metr.) xcaAwv 10’ rpoxarxnav IO, tpoxaixav om. 
VE: 297 TT POTTE PLOT WLEVWS re, TTEPLOTIW[LEVWS VE: 325 povn r 0, povws VE’: 
498 (metr.) émrdpetpov dé €ort 1'O, emraperpa dé cior VE: 575 (1. 13 Diibn.) 
ouot tav te IO, ood te rSv VE: 708 pos pdyerpov IO, mpos 76 payerpeiov 
VE: 836 (metr.) ‘apBods IO, tapBixa VE. 


Before considering the internal differences in the v and @ groups, it will be 
convenient to examine briefly the individual manuscripts. We shall take them 
in chronological order by groups, i.e. in the order VEAT'O. 

i. V. The text and scholia of Eq. in V were both copied by the same scribe,” 
who wrote text and scholia page by page. There are also some 170 glosses, 
which were written by the same scribe, but after the completion of the text and 
scholia, with the result that a few glosses? have been written in a wrong place 
because there was no room in the right. 

The work of the scribe has been extensively revised by the hand which ap- 
pears as corrector throughout the manuscript. This corrector was not a later 
reader, but a contemporary, the master of the scribes who wrote the manu- 
script ; his function was to revise their copying of their original, not to introduce 
corrections from another source. He revised both text and scholia, but made no 
corrections in schol. Eq. in the early part of the play. His most important cor- 
rections in the text of Eq. are the following (we give also the readings of E for 
comparison) : 


13 po. V2E?, om. VE: 23 rod V?, to VE: adro alterum VE, adrov V?: 
39 trois prius V2E, tis V: 66 Adywv VE, Aéyw V: 69 nyeis VE, tyeis V?: 
70 bo VE, azo V?: 79 KAwmddv V*E, KAomdiadv V: 87 y’ odv VE, yap V?: 
114 Aéyw VE, AdEw V : 120 8ds prot 56s VE, dos ov por V2: 121 ti V7E, om. V: 
141 els V?, om. VE: 167 Aauxdoers VE, Aatkaces V*: 186 paxape VE, 
pakdpios V: 219 dmavra mpos V?, dmavra ta mpos VE: 267 eyedAdov V*E, 
éXeyov V: 279 traiou V2E, rats V: 287 ce VE, cov V*: 312 exxexwonkas 
V°E, éxxexwdjoas V: 346 Soxeis V2E, Soxetv V: 355 xacaABaow V7E, Kai 
aaABdow V : 380 Keynvoros VE, del. V?: 441 AAA. VE, recte del. V?: 466 piv 
V°E?2, nav ut vid., VE: 469 éy@d’ VE, éyw 8’ V*: 485 Oevoes V*E, Deva V : 
587 orpatiais V*E, orparevais V: 599 immaywyods VE, émaywyovs V*"?: 
640 Bévwv VE, beivwy V: 643 mpa@ros V?, mparov VE: 667 petvar V*E, 
peivov V: 683 mavra 8) mémpayas V°E, mdavra mémpayas V: 686 Kai doAoor 
V°E, ddAovor Kai V : 693 Karamidpevos VE, xatamwopevos V2"? ; 721 rodroyi V, 
rovrot VE: 757 Aja VE, Anjupa V2: 780 robr’ VE, rod y’ V: add” V?, 
ad VE: 783 dpovrife. VE, dpovrilers V?: ce V2, om. VE: 810 draBadrew V*E, 
dvaBaAeiv V : 872 rouri V2E”, rovrwy E: quod scripsit V, prorsus erasit V?: 
918 oampov V?E, Aaumpov V : 928 radi V7E,roia ut vid. V: 935 Pbains V*E*, 
dains VE: 937 mpiv V?E, om. V: 966 amdons V*E, amdoas V : 986 dopovaias 
V°E, viopovaias V : 996 Swpodoxati V, Swpodoxnoti V2E: 1018 Adoxwv V?"?, 
' Vide Diibn. in adnot. (The scholion in’ and by T. W. Allen in the introduction to 
question is omitted by Ald.) the facsimile (Facsimile of the Codex Venetus 
2 The difficult and controversial question Marcianus 474, with a preface by J. W. 
of how many scribes shared the writing of | White and an introduction by T. W. Allen, 
the whole MS. need not be considered here, London and Boston, 1902), pp. 9 ff. 
as it has no critical significance. Full infor- 3 E.g. a gloss on 251 olov wav atr@ xiver 
mation is given by Zacher in Philologus, xli mpa@ypa Kai wnxaviv tobro ydp €ott TO KuKav 
(1882), pp. 11 ff. (summarized, with some _is placed after schol. 236. 
corrections, in Handschr. und Class., pp. 505 ff.), 
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Sdxvwv VE: 1022 ri VE, ris V: 1028 eye 5é V2", ey yap VE: 1029 70 mé0s 
ovrooi daxn V, del. V?, non habet E: 1042 cadds odlew V*E?, odlew 
cadas E et fort. V: 1046 EvAwv V°, EvAwov V2"E et fort. V*°: 1074 7» VE, 
om. V: 1107 moujae8” V7E, zroujonf’ ut vid. V: 1131 ed VE, om. V: zrotois 
VE, zovwoins V?: 1138 tréyn V7E, téyo. V: 1151 init. KA. V ut vid., E, Aj. 
V?: ante od AAA. VE, del. V?: 1180 om. V, suppl. V*, habet E: 1181 rovrovi 
V2E, rovri V: 1225 tv VE, ro. E*: 1242 wai ri. . . Buveoxdunr, Cleoni 
tribuens, V2 (KA. V primo, ipse del.) cai ri Cleoni, cai Biveoxdunv isiciario 
tribuit E: 1288 rowtrov V*E, roérov V: 1327 dpxaiaow V2, dpyaia V, 
dpxyaiats E: 1350 prope V*E, pyropes V: 1351 paxpas VEV?", Aéywv V?: 
1381 od V*E*, cot VV", E ut vid.: 1388 y’ V2E?, yap V, E ut vid. 


The thick and ungainly hand of the corrector contrasts strongly with the hand 
of the original scribe. 

The scribes of V all copied their original mechanically ; the scribe responsible 
for Eg. sometimes fails to distinguish a lemma and the beginning of a new 
scholion, as at Eg. 1285, and once (Ran. 1432) copies a scholion (with the 
correct lemma) on a line missing from his text. Occasionally, also, he copies a 
scholion or part of a scholion twice, e.g. the metrical scholion on Eq. 973. His 
mechanical method of work is particularly apparent in his handling of the 
signs used to refer scholia to the text; for instance, at Eg. 8 (deipo) and 35 
(mpoofiBales) there are signs of reference in the text but no corresponding 
scholia.’ Moreover, changes in the methods of reference used tend to occur at 
the beginning of a new page, often at the beginning of a new quire, although 
they are entirely independent of the changes of scribe. This fact was observed 
by Zacher, who concluded that, in many cases at least, V reproduces the 
pagination of its original. This point is of importance for determining the 
precise relationship between V and E, a manuscript which Zacher never 
examined closely. In addition, the scribes and corrector of V all try to make the 
pagination of the scholia agree with the pagination of the text, as is shown by 
the insertion of a note (aydAvov rijs omicBev ceAXidos or the like) when scholia 
overflow over a page, and by occasional places where the corrector has trans- 
ferred one or more lines of text from one page to another. This could be due to 
an independent attempt by the scribes of V to refer the scholia accurately to the 
text, but in view of the general character of their work it seems far more likely 
that they were simply trying to reproduce their original as exactly as possible. 

V’s text is disfigured by many minor blunders—several of which have been 
imported by the corrector—and is in no way outstanding. There is only one 
good reading which we owe to V alone, 1369 dAirns (though even that was 
originally in E), and one which is found only in V2, 643 mpa@ros. For the scholia, 
however, V is beyond doubt better than any other single manuscript. Though 
there are few scholia (and those unimportant)’ and very few good readings in 
the scholia* found in V alone, yet if V had not survived, we should require two 
of the other manuscripts in order to obtain a corpus of scholia equal in quantity 
and quality to V’s. For instance, V is the only manuscript to give the whole of 
the long and learned notes on «nds at 1150. But the other manuscripts are 


’ Irregularities of this kind occur through- 3 On Eq. 1077, 1151, 1169, and 1173. 
out the MS., and are particularly in evidence * E.g. schol. 436 ad fin. wapofvverar, 445 
where numerals of reference are used. See (1. 24 Diibn.) mpocAaBav, 785 (1. 32 Diibn.) 
Zacher, Handschr. und Class., pp. 513 ff. evravda. 

2 Id., pp. 517 ff. 
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indispensable for an editor of the scholia, for they contain many old scholia 
omitted by V and many readings superior to V’s. Neither, for all its antiquity, 
is V an exclusive sanctuary of old scholia; for example, it contains recent 
metrical scholia at Eg. 919 and 941. Most of its many errors are due to in- 
attention rather than insincerity ; but there are clear traces of interpolation, of 
which we encounter a glaring example at the very outset, Arg. 1 (1. 27 Coul.), 
where the correct reading «ixe: Qarépw is found in Vv5 (Vaticanus 1294) 
restored, presumably by Triclinius, from éxe? Oarépw (-wv @) in ATO; V (and 
also E) has the interpolation €xBaA\era. 

ii. E. The text and scholia in E were both written by the same scribe. He first 
copied text and scholia in black ink, leaving a space for the names of speakers, 
which he later inserted in red’ together with some 450 glosses. ‘The work was 
done carefully but mechanically ; E avoids the great majority of V’s blunders, 
but on the other hand is sometimes content simply to reproduce confusion in 
his original ; for instance at schol. Eg. 660 he writes the words rocavras Bois 
6dca: in the margin beside the scholion although he has the words in the right 
place in the scholion both times they occur. Occasionally he duplicates a note, 
and a gloss on Eq. 280 wévns wv avatiws €x T&v Kowdv TremAOUTHKEV appears 
three times on the same page. There is one piece of evidence which suggests 
that he has reproduced the pagination of his original; at the beginning of 
p. 152v., instead of copying schol. Eq. 626, he copies schol. 586 and the lemma 
of schol. 589. He then realizes his mistake, crosses out schol. 586 and the lemma 
of schol. 589, and carries on, correctly, with schol. 626. Now schol. 586 is the 
first scholion on the previous left-hand page, 151v.; and the natural explana- 
tion is that it was also the first scholion on the corresponding page of E’s 
original, and that the scribe of E momentarily forgot to turn over the page of 
his original. 

E has been corrected by a later hand, in a very black ink. These corrections 
are far less numerous than those in V; they are confined to the text, but 
resemble the corrections in V in being, as far as we can tell, derived from the 
same manuscript as the original text. The most important examples are as 
follows: 


13 por V*E?, om. VE: 186 ’« VE?, om. E: 365 rijs muyijs E*, 79 muy VE: 
388 éyerar VE, epyerar E: 646 edléws VE, edOds E*: 675 dpudaxrous VE?, 
Spudpdxrovs E: 763 A@nvain E* in ras., AOnvaia V: 812 Anunrpa VE?*, 
Anpunrpav E: g11 Cleonis éuod peév odv VE, om. E: 935 0ains V*E?, dains 
VE: Adv VE?, éddeiv ut vid. E: 1005 dé epi E*, 5é€ 5) wepi VE: 1007 
AOnvav E?, A@nvaiwy VE: 1042 cadds owlew V*E*, owlew cadds E et fort. 
V: 1088 yfjs kai VE?, om. E: ye E*, re V et fort. E: 1103 Qouddvous VE, 
Qcoddvous E?: 1131 yovrw VE, otrw E*: 1140 émdecrveis E*, émdermvijs VE: 
1155 mpdmaAa mdAa mdAa VE, mpomdAa Kai mada mdAa E*: 1171 ye VE?, 
om. E: 1213 xpweis VE?, xpivew E: 1330 triode VE?, ris E: 1369 dmAirns 
VE, 6 moXirns E*: 1381 od V2E?, cod VV?", E ut vid.: 1388 y’ V*E?, yap V, 
E ut vid. : 1393 od pu) VE, px) ov E?. 


The only true readings which we owe to E or its corrector alone are the 
attribution of 234 to the Sausage-seller (E) and the reading A@nvav in 1007 


' Occasionally E forgets to insert the space, e.g. before ov dir > éyw in Eq. 
name of a speaker for which he has left a__1110. 
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Tas 7Vvias. 


Aristophanes in common use. 


' This reading is found also in M; but as 
we shall see when we come to examine it in 
detail, M appears to be descended from an 
edition compiled from more than one source ; 
and in any case the point is unimportant. 
(The other MSS. read A@nvaiwv.) 

? Other metrical notes found in E and 
omitted by V occur at 322 ra rérrapa mraw- 
via dSippvOua (EI), 380 robrd €or: 7d mapa 
réAevrov povdperpov (ETM), 1035 vapBor PB’ 
(EI*), 1037 €v €xOéoe: émxoi 8’ (ETT*@), and 
1041 Kat ev eicbéoe iapBo c’ (ETT?%@O). The 
last two are plainly Heliodorean, and are 
rightly included by J. W. White in his text of 
the Heliodorean scholia in The Verse of Greek 
Comedy. ‘The others are doubtful, though all 
refer to passages on which no certainly Helio- 
dorean scholion survives; that on 380 ap- 
pears to be based on the Triclinian scholion 
given by Ald. at 335. 

3 E places this scholion at 312; but though 
the d:7Aj normally denotes a change of 
metre, ‘the distich spoken by a coryphaeus 
that frequently follows a strophe he (sc. 
Heliodorus) includes with the song and does 
not give it the d:2A9. The following line has 
the did, even if it is the same metron’ 
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(E*).’ The general fabric of E’s text, however, is extremely good and probably 
superior to V’s, except for some instances of omission through parablepsia. 
We shall note these and other differences between V and E in the text shortly, 
when we come to examine the relationship between the two manuscripts ; but 
we must first consider the value of E as an authority for the scholia. 

E is a most important source for the scholia as well as for the text. There is 
only one scholion found in E alone, a Heliodorean metrical scholion on 547: 
dud Kai eiobeats eis TO KaAoUpevov paxpov: €or. b€ icov TS Koppatiw, but there 
are some fifty notes, of varying degrees of importance, found in E which are 
omitted by V, of which we may quote a Heliodorean metrical scholion? on 
314° found only in E and I? :* dunAq- oriyou oxrw (E, om. I?) rpoyaixoi rerpa- 
petpot KataAnkrixoi. On the other hand, E omits about forty scholia given by V ; 
the majority of these omissions occur between 1060 and 1190, where E has very 
few scholia. Except for these omissions, however, E’s text of the scholia is at 
least as good as V’s, and the list of true readings found only in E is more im- 
pressive than the corresponding list for V ; we may cite 27 ad fin. dzodoxipdow 
Gov, 345 aoreiws Kai odros, 448 dpovpodvres, 589 (1. 12 Diibn.) dev dacw, 765 
(l. 37 Diibn.) éyw, 973 (metr.) povoorpodixy, 1081 Svacevopdv, and 1110 Tob 


E has a special interest apart from its intrinsic merits, for it was the main 
source used by Musurus in preparing the Aldine edition ; the words ‘De miser 
Marco Musuro’ can still be read in the book, alongside the names of other 
owners. It was the discovery of this fact that first directed attention to the 
manuscript,> and marked the beginning of the end of a long period of un- 
deserved neglect; but even now E is nowhere fully reported except for Ach. 
and Av.,° and its readings are not quoted by any of the critical editions of 


(White, V.G.C., § 850). Cf. eg. Schol. 
Nub. 476. 

* No metrical scholion on Eg. not found 
in V, 9, or Ald. is as yet accessible in print; 
White, like his predecessors, is dependent on 
Diibner’s reports of the MSS. in this play. 

5 E was first brought to notice in 1892 by 
Zuretti (Analecta Aristophanea, pp. 35 ff.), who 
attempted to show that it was Musurus’s sole 
source. Zacher tested this theory over Pl. 1- 
200 and could not agree with it (see Bursian, 
1892, p. 30). 

© E was used by E. Cary in his article, 
“The Manuscript Tradition of the Achar- 
nenses’ (Harvard Studies in Class. Phil. xviii 
(1907), pp. 157 ff.) and by R. T. Elliott in 
his edition of Ach. (Oxford, 1914) ; it is also 
mentioned by W. Rennie and W. J. M. 
Starkie in their editions of the play (both 
London, 1909), although they do not give a 
full apparatus. Its readings in Av. are 
reported by J. W. White and E. Cary in 
their article ‘Collations of the Manuscripts 
of Aristophanes’ Aves’ (Harvard Studies, xxix 
(1918), pp. 77 ff.) ; and it was used by White 
for his edition of schol. Av. (London and 
Boston, 1914). 
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If we now pass on to consider the precise relationship between V and E, we 
find the two closely akin in the text. The only differences between them, apart 
from those due to the correctors, which we have already noted, and ortho- 
graphic trifles, are the following: 


41 axpdaxodos V, adxpdxodos E: 56 mepidpapwv E, rapadpaywv V: 112 tev- 
Eoua V, revEwpyar E: 113 mpocaydyw E, mpocaydywpev V : 123 dds To E, dds 
pou TO V : 140 ovv av V, av odv E: 154 mpooxéopua E, rpocoxépopa V : 172 ob 
om. V: 234 AAda. E, Nix. V: 248 dapvyya E, dadayya V : 289 70 E, rov V: 
305 yf E, yf V: 318 doxpaiv VE, dpaxpaiv Ev: 335 ff. ordine 335, 336, 339, 
337, 338, 349 V, 335, 338, 340 (om. 336, 339, 337) E: 356 dé y’ V, 3° E: 366 
Xop. V, Adda. E: 430 péyas V, péya E: 438 KA. V, isiciario, cui omnia a 436 
aOper usque ad finem v. 439 tribuit, AAAa. ante 439 iterato, continuat E: 
473 mpooréurwr EY’, rpooreowv VE: 478 vers. om. E: 482 Xop. V, AAAa. E: 
487 xpayov V, xpaywv E: 493 €méyxasbov V, éeréyxapspov E: 579 ravowpeba E, 
mravadpeba V: 580 dboveid’ V, dbov7d’ E: 635 Bepéoxefor V, BepécxedAn E: 
647 »’ om. E: 656 6e@ VE, 0G Ev: 673 éprérw VE, éppérw Ev? : 744 5€ om. 
V: 746 Cleonis notam om. E (in initio paginae): 768 xararpnfeinv] dia 
Tunbeinv V, om. E: 789 deAedopact avveives V, SeAcaopacw aveiAes E: 794 
aAAa V, efra E: 795 tas mpeoPeias V, tais mpecBeias E: 796 pabamvyilwy V, 
pabarvyilers E: 821 x) om. V: 841 cor AaByv V, AaByv oor E: 885 Ewouye VE, 
Spws ye Eve: 889 BAravriovas xypHpar E, BadAavriovss ypwpevos V: 916 ovde E, 
oddév V: 1003 Demosthenis notam ante ot 5€ om. E (nullo spatio relicto) : 
1056 xe V, ye E: 1062 adres V, obroci E: 1069 ore €ore E, 6 te ri €or V: 
1086 éorw éuoi E, gore por V: 1090, 1092 *Sdxer E, Soxe? V : 1102 odK E, odd’ 
V: 1105, 1106 invicem transp. E (1106 ultimus paginae versus est), et 1106 
Cleoni continuat: 1110 etow E, 75 VE”: isiciarii notam om. E (spatio 
relicto) : 1124 Taor’ HABialw V, raid’ nAcalw E: 1144 Kap E, Kal pe ¥: 
1147 é€mer’ E, émecra y’ V: 1151 é€xmodav om. E: 1154 dwdexdmradra E, 
Swdexdmadai ye V: 1158 dpdoes E, dpdons V : 1161 tdov Cleoni E, isiciario V: 
irrobeiv ov« €& isiciario E, Cleoni V tribuit: 1177 post rovrit perperam add. 
ro V: 1178 y’ om. V: 1181 éxéAeve E, exéAevoe V: 1182 €Aadvwpev E, 
éAavvorey V: 1187 Kai meiv E, xaxmeiv V: 1196 KA. tives (sic) et 1197 
Cleoni continuat V, 1196 KA. tives et 1197 isiciario dat E: 1236 isiciarii notam 
om. E (init. pag.) : 1238 wdAnv E, madw V: 1310 kayw V, xaxdv E: 1328 
ante h.v. chori notam perperam habet V: 1330 deifare E, Seiavre V: 
1338 vopilors E, vopilers V: 1341 éepaorns E, épaorns 7’ V: 1355 Tot V, tv 
E: 1371 womep E, oonep V. 


The relatively few differences between V and E in the text seem to suggest 
that the two are copies of the same original, especially as it is clear that there 
were variants in the originals of both ; but we find a wider divergence between 
them in the scholia. They differ in some 350 places, of which the following is a 
selection : 


Arg. 5 (Coul.) ad fin. ‘YAoddpos V, cAopdpors E: Schol. 5 post schol. 6 
transp. E: 39 pézpov ézos E, eros pérpov V: 89 pAvapos V, Cwapos E: 91 
(1. 39 Diibn.) 7: V, 7vore E: 255 ad fin. rods duxacras tovs ovveAPovras V, Tovs 
ouveAbdvras Sixaords E: 355 (1. 14 Diibn.) jpnpévors V, BovAopevais E: 422 
(1. 25 Diibn.) ev 7d yewsdu 5é V, at ev 7H xed E: 581 efopos yap rijs 
moAews V, epopos yap adris E: 602 (1. 41 Diibn.) vaurixov E, Arruxov V: 
4599. 3/4 N 
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675 (1. 46 Diibn.) dpuddpaxros E, dpuddaxros V: 698 7 Anyunrnp da 7d 
Eev.objjvac om. V : 785 (1. 28-29 Diibn.) vavyayia Ilepodv V, vavpayia mreladv 
E: 855 (ll. 51-52 Diibn.) dpiOunbévrwy Sé trav éLaxioytAiwy V (om. dv... 
eAdtTw. pro wv recte @ Bekker.) : 858 €& éroiwov V, é€emirndes E: 1034 ad 
init. ddpouvs E, ddvovs V: 1056 (1. 12 Diibn.) 6 re Aias om. V: 1130 SoAevw 
V: vorepov mévnra eroinoa E (vera lectio Syuedw in M exstat). 


Some of these examples, especially the last of all, indicate the presence in E 
of interpolations not found in V. It would be necessary to attribute these to the 
scribe of E if the two were brothers, and the general character of his work 
makes this assumption difficult. More weighty reasons for not regarding E as a 
brother of V are the wide difference in time between the two, and the fact that 
E’s original seems to have been far more legible than V’s. These points, together 
with the possibility, noted above, that each reproduced the pagination of its 
original (the paginations of the two being quite different), suggest that they 
are more probably first-cousins. 

iii. A. In spite of its age, our first representative of the ® group is not of 
outstanding merit. Its text is in general carelessly and untidily written, and 
often difficult to read. In addition, there are a good many holes in the parch- 
ment ; some were there when the manuscript was written, so that the scribe had 
to write round them, but this damage has clearly increased with the passage of 
time. A noteworthy feature of this manuscript is that the text is written in two 
columns read horizontally ; consideration of the other members of the ® group 
will lead us to a possible explanation of this phenomenon. As in E, the names of 
speakers were added later in red ink. Finally, A is unique among our more 
important Aristophanes manuscripts in having no scholia, except for a few on 
Nub. and Ran. 1-159. 

There are a few good readings preserved only in A, 789 deAedopaow eles, 
895 Tov oAdiov, 1352 T0080’, and the correct form évrins at 717. 

A has been revised by a second hand, but the few corrections it contains 
are of no importance, being concerned only with isolated blunders of the 
scribe. 

iv. I’. The text and scholia of Eq. in I were written each by a different scribe, 
but the two were colleagues, as is shown by the way they shared the writing of 
the arguments to the play, each doing a section in turn. The text is written in 
two columns read horizontally, like that of A. 

Like A, I" is a carelessly written manuscript, both in the text and the scholia. 
It gives scholia for the whole of the plays it contains, but omits many scholia 
found elsewhere. In £q. it omits over 100 scholia found in 9, apparently because 
the scribe wanted to copy only as many scholia as he could accommodate on 
the same page as the text to which they refer. Moreover, I" has no glosses ; but 
many notes found as glosses in VE appear in the marginal scholia in I’. The 
same thing has happened in 9, and is clearly the result of editing by the 
scribe of ®. 

Good readings we owe to I are 197 ayxvdAoynAns, 344 od, 353 Tw’, 437 
Katxias, 761 mpooxeto8a:, and 1311 7; and in the scholia 562 trav APnvdv 
avreroujoaro and 1360 Karaxpwveire.' 

I has been extensively corrected. In the first place, the scribe of the scholia 
revised the text, from the same original, making occasional corrections, of 

I 


Kataxpweire was also conjectured by Musurus. 
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which the most important is the insertion of 1320-3, which the scribe of the 
text had omitted. Far more important, however, are the corrections introduced 
by later hands from other sources. For Eg. we may distinguish three correctors, 
which will be known as I*J°I ; fortunately the hands are easily distinguishable, 
so that we can isolate their still more easily distinguishable traditions. 

The first corrector, I, has made extensive alterations in the text, has added 
many marginal scholia omitted by I’, and also some 500 glosses, a few of which 
are adscript not to the text but to the scholia. His activity is confined to 1-392 
and 655-fin. He has added far more marginal scholia in the early part of the 
play, but in other respects is much more active in the second half, where he has 
inserted a profusion of variants (mostly unmetrical) and glosses, the great 
majority of which are not found elsewhere. These glosses are nearly all negli- 
gible schoolroom notes, but one is of particular interest. At 1248 I has the 
gloss ro Lodoxdéous: the line is plainly paratragic, but this gloss is the only 
evidence (perhaps a guess) we have for the identity of the tragedian parodied. 

Good readings we owe to I alone are 261 «av and 1290 4#.' 

The second corrector, I, has corrected the text in some thirty places, but 
his main importance is as a source for the scholia. He has added nearly all the 
scholia and glosses found in VE which were omitted by his predecessors, 
occasionally duplicating their work. There are a few scholia found in I alone, 
of which we may mention a metrical note at 1030 kai év é€xéoer orixou v’.* He 
has also added over 350 glosses, nearly all of which are found in E. This took 
space, and even when he had filled the margins of the manuscript to capacity 
his task was not complete, and he added some fifty scholia on both sides of a 
blank sheet at the beginning of the play. Fortunately his hand, though small, 
is fine and easily legible. The difference between I and I can be clearly made 
out on the page of I’ that serves as the frontispiece to J. W. White’s edition of 
schol. Av.: I? is the hand responsible for the interlinear glosses, while I? has 
added schol. Av. 476 over 1. 475 in the text, and has inserted schol. 494 at the 
foot of the page. He has also added the words Aapuov, Aurapov, €x peradopas 
trav Body: Aéyovras ydp tiwes in schol. 465 at the right-hand side of the lower 
margin. 

To I we owe no true reading in the text of Eqg., but a few in the scholia: 295 
(1. 46 Diibn.), Bupaodéyn, 402 emi maot mpodooia, and probably 336 émoropiler 
(reading BovAdpevov Aéyew with M). 

The third corrector, I“, is the least important. He has inserted half a dozen 
unimportant variants in the text, and made a few corrections in the scholia. 
He has also tried to make the scholia easier to read, by rewriting in toto passages 
which his predecessors had patched up. His correcting activity in Eq. is con- 
fined to the prologue, but he has been through the whole manuscript, number- 
ing the pages by plays (e.g. ur a, um B, etc.). His hand is round, not unlike that 
of I”, but thinner and larger, and his pale ink contrasts strongly with the 
black of I. 

v. 8. The general appearance of @ is quite unlike that of the other members 
of the ® group. It is a much smaller book and is far easier to read. The scribe 


dorean scholion at 1037 (see p. 176, n. 2), 
both of which are found in I" itself. Perhaps 
the note should stand at 1051, where it would 
be correct and where no metrical scholion 
survives in the MSS. 


’ 717 7@ is found only in [’MSuid. 

2 This note appears at first sight to be 
Heliodorean, but miscounts the lines, ignores 
the iambics 1035-6, and is inconsistent with 
the note at 1035 and the undoubtedly Helio- 
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responsible for the text and scholia of Eg.' writes a clear and beautiful hand, 
and in spite of many blunders shows himself more intelligent than the scribes 
of A and I’. This intelligence stands out best in the orderly arrangement of the 
scholia,* but also takes the form of a tendency to interpolate. For instance, 0 
several times (e.g. Eg. 315, 1060) interpolates the article, and at 388 has inter- 
polated the reading pigos from a scholion. He has interpolated the scholia too ; 
e.g. 84 (1. 53 Diibn.) Nedv@ns (e Plut. Them. 29 Isaac Vossius) ]KAedvOns 
VEIAld., yeAdvOns I, Aéyovow adbis O: 490 BorovAovs (Dobree)| BovAous 
VEI*Ald., cAovs I’, aAAdvras @. 

In general @ is inferior to A and I as a source of the text, and contains no 
true readings in Eg. found nowhere else. But it is of the greatest importance for 
schol. Eq., though not for the scholia on the other plays it contains. We saw 
that it contains over 100 scholia on Eq. omitted by I, so that for these it is 
our only representative of the ® group’ and contains several true readings not 
found elsewhere, e.g. 400 (1. g Diibn.) adrd, 437 (1. 17 Diibn.) 67’ eure, 440 
(1. 42 Diibn.) €vdid@, 445 (1. 21 Diibn.) @vyarépa, id. 1. 26, eAjoreve Kai, 526 
(1. 25 Diibn.) [1v@wvos, 530 ad fin. ovvreraypévwy, 755 (1. 24 Diibn.) zooi, 
785 (1. 30 Diibn.) ’EAevaivos, 834 (1. 42 Diibn.) mAetv H, 1111 (metr.) ai wepiodon, 
*"Iwvixai azo peilovos, dv. But there are also true readings which we owe to @ 
alone in scholia not omitted by I’, e.g. 485 €ueAAov, 608 (1. 13 Diibn.) én, 1256 
(I. 19 Ditbn.) diAddcxos, 1263 ad init. zpocodiov. 

There is only one correcting hand in @ in £@., and its activity is confined to 
the text. On two small points we owe true readings to @?, 1001 dvo and 1284 
auTou. 

Within the ® group there is no evidence for any relationships other than the 
descent of the three manuscripts from a common hyparchetype. Excluding 
minutiae, A stands against IO 79 times, I‘ against A@ 103 times, and @ against 
AI’ 65 times. The following is a selection of examples: 


A against 'O: 152 rovAcov IO, tov Aewv A: 163 tas oriyas 'O, rods ariyous 
A: 224 BdvAAe IO, BdeANe A: 264 doris A, 60’ I’, 6s O: 426 emitporredons A, 
EmLT poTrevet TO: 497 XwTrws Lr 0, omws A: 533 aAAa yepwv A, aAAa yap yéepwv 
I'O: 640 7@ rpwxrd IO, tov mpwxrov A: 681 otrws om. A: 689 apiora IO, 
ap’ iore A: 789 efdes A, ouveiAes 'O: 803 xabopa IO, xabapad A: 804 Keyjvn 
TO, xexnvas A: 895 rov atAdiov A, rod otAdiov 'O: 924 eicdhopais 'O, cvp- 
dopais A: 945 moAdois IO, moditais A: 964 rod I'O, rév A: 1015 odov IO, 
bedv A: 1031 ds IO, ws A: 1041 ofc’ IO, ia’ A: 1107 avioare I'O, avicere 
A: 1108 paAdov av wou 'O, paGddAov mom A: 1125 tre om. A: 1128 mpoorarny 
IO, mpos ravrnv A: 1279 ofdev I'O, eidev A: 1330 Kai ris IO, wai rov ris A: 
1336 pe IO, pev A: 1352 7od8’ A, roird 0 I'O: 1353 wapadpaparv IO, 
mapadpayovr’ A: 1355 mporepov I'O, mporépars A: 1408 iv’ om. A. 

I’ against AO: 24 mpdrov I’, om. A@: 82 vers. om. I’: 83 BéAriorov jyiv 
AO, BéAriorov pev Huiv I’: 122 vers. om. I’: 131 Aéye I’, Aéyw A, O ut vid.: 
151 ws AO, ws 8’ I: 177 6 AO, om. I’: 190 vers. om. AO: 197 ayxvAoynAns 
I’, ayxvdoyxeiAns AO: 205 on I’, or’ AO: 210 ai I, ad AO: 275 éyw ABD, 
eywye I’: 279 rato. I’, rotow AO: 287 oe I’, cov AO: 344 od I, om. AO: 353 


* The same scribe also wrote Nub. 1171- 
fin., Ran., and revised the work of his colleague 
who wrote Pl. and Nub. 1-1170. 

* @ is by far the clearest of our MSS. in 
referring scholia to the text, which he does 


by numerals of reference, beginning from a 
on each page. He begins by using lemmata as 
well, but discards them after 374. 

3 As we shall see, the correcting hands in 
I do not belong within the @ tradition. 
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mw’ I, riv’ AO: 412 re I’, om. AO: 433 oe I’, re AO: 437 Karxias I’, xaxias 
A@: 497 aropaywv AO, arodvywv I’: 649 ras AQ, rovs I": 711 post dvaBadrw 
perperam add. ye A@: 733 ante rovrovt perperam add. xai AO: 742 
brodpaywy I, trexdpaywv AO: 767 uy I’, om. AO: 771 Karaxvyobeiny I, 
Katapvnobeinv AO: 788 Owrevpariwy I, Owredpart AO: 798 det I’, 5 AO: 
806 oreudvaAw I, orepdvAwy AO: 812 moAAd AD, rroAda I": 857 vers. om. I’: 
864 tas AQ, rods I’: 869 rovrw I, rodro AO: goo *yéveobe I’, yivecbe AO: 
g02 mavoipye I, wévnpe AO: g08 post véov perperam add. ce AO: g26 
éyypadas I, ypadns AO: 946 & TI, 6 AO: 1018 Adoxwv I’, ddxvwv AO: 1020 
kataxpwlovat AO, xataxpalova I’: 1043 rod I’, om. AO: 1046 EvAwv AD, 
EvAov I": 1103 Gouvddvovs AO, Oeoddvovs I’: 1108 pe I’, om. AO: 1195 post 
péAec perperam add. radra (revera gloss.) I’: 1216 ra rot I’, xara rod AO: 
1221 o I’, om. AO: 1245 worepov AQ, mpdrepov I": 1257 b€ y’ I’, wey’ AO: 
I3ilI nV I, av AO: 1313 ye om. iat 1318 Kawais I, xowais AO: 1332 KatT- 
dAenros I’, xardAnrros AO: 1370 orovdas AQ, orovdas I, 1377 7’ odK om. 
A@: 1383 rovrous I’, rovros AO. 

@ against AI’: 51 podnoov O, podnow AL: 54 mpanv AT, xdpw O: 97 ri 108” 
AI, ri 0’ O: 104 Bvpoas AI, Bipoos O: 113 mpocayayw AI’, mpocdyw O: 
150 €AQ’ AT, t0’ O: 153 adrov avadidafov AI’, adrov om. @: 180 ro om. 0: 
182 ’yw *pavrov AI, yé *pavrov @: 190 Kai om. O: 254 domep AI’, worrep 
@: 315 ante yopdevuara perperam add. ra O: 388 Exerar péaos AT’, Epyerat 
piaos @: 400 pr) O, om. AI: &v AT, dv O: 513 odyi AT, od O: 594 eEtzrep 
more AI’, eizep rote O: 676 ey AT, eet O: 679 Kayapilounv AD’, naveyapi- 
Counv @: 773 parddov oe AT, pddvora O: 861 edpjcew AT, edpeiv O: 8Qg post 
avip perperam add. 71s @: goo djzov om. @: 1060 post év perperam add. 
t® @: 1067 ante xuvadAdmexa perperam add. rnv O: 1127 BovAopar AT, 
BovAdpevor O: 1289 peO” Huddy mierar AI: rierat pel” judy O: 1308 evraiba 
AI, évreidev @: 1372 eSaxe AT, eSaxve O: 1373 y’ AT’, 5° O: 1383 mwavea- 


pevous AI’, ravoapevois O. 


Although we cannot subdivide the ® group, its three members often differ 
from one another, and it is plain that @ itself was difficult to read. Moreover, 
® contained variants in both text and scholia, as the following examples show: 


95 et 110 (e€)éveyxe I’, (€€)eveyxar A, (ef) éveyne @: 318 dvoiv A, dveiv I, 
€t ovs € €& yp.<«l6" 
Svotv @: 393 ras I’: 404 dvOcow O: 534 Siper AT’, Sim @: 675 of 8° I, of 8° AO: 


yp.yeyernuevos 
1044. yevdpevos IO, yevopevos A: schol. 616 (metr.) a, @: 814 (I. 18 


Diibn.) wappyoiavy O: 967 Gyjveyne I, erecojveyne O. 

The illegibility and variants of ®, combined with the tendency to interpolate 
which we have already noticed in @, seem to account adequately for the cases 
of disagreement within the group; and it is probable that AIO were all copied 
from the same original. 

The scholia in I’ and @ provide further evidence as to the appearance of ®. 
We saw when describing I that IO both have no glosses, not only because they 
were omitted, but because they were systematically incorporated into the 
marginal scholia, just as Musurus incorporated the glosses in E. More than 
forty short notes which appear as glosses in VE are found in the marginal 
scholia of '@, worked in by a lemma or connecting phrase, e.g. at 63 VE have 
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glosses pnxavnv on réxvnv and eis Epyov adt@ Kal réxvnv mpoKkexwpnKev ON Téxvnv 
metroinrat: I’ have a scholion réyvnv reroinrat: avti tod pnyaviv 7) avTi Tod eis 
Epyov Kat Téxvnv adr@ mpoxexwpnxev. In addition, a few short notes, such as 166 
broragfes, omitted by VEAId. and found in IO (who read it after xarazrovjceis), 
were probably glosses in _y, similarly incorporated by the scribe of @. 

We may also conjecture that ® was paginated like @. The first consecutive 
run of lines on which scholia are omitted by I but found in 9, 248-58, coin- 
cides exactly with a page of ©. This suggests that the lines also formed a page 
of ®, which was accidentally skipped by the scribe of the scholia in I’. Secondly, 
schol. 997 and 998 are read by I after schol. 1008, and schol. 997 is omitted 
by @. Now 997 is the last line on p. 129v. of @, and schol. 1008 the last scholion 
on the opposite page, 1307. It seems possible that schol. 997 and 998 were 
omitted at first from ® and added later, schol. 997 at the bottom of the page 
opposite that to which it belonged, schol. 998 at the bottom of its rightful page, 
after the intruder from the previous page, schol. 997. I has copied both scholia 
mechanically in the wrong place; @ has had the intelligence to replace schol. 
998, but has omitted schol. 997 altogether. Whether this hypothesis is true in 
every detail or not, the position of the two stray scholia in I’ suggests that the 
pagination of ® corresponded with that of 9, since the pagination of @ accounts 
for the error. If ® was in fact paginated like @, the unusually small size of the 
pages of © might be held to account for the unusual lay-out of A and I. 

vi. The correcting hands in I’: (a) I’?. I’ stands apart from all our manuscripts. 
The complete absence of his handiwork from Eg. 393-654 provides such a 
contrast with his activity in the rest of the play that it seems that he must have 
used a manuscript in which these lines were missing ; but in its readings, too, 
his source must have been unlike any manuscript now surviving. He agrees 
sometimes with R, occasionally with VE, very rarely with the other ® manu- 
scripts, often with none of these, as the following examples show :' 


(1) Readings peculiar to I’. (a) Good readings: 261 Kav, 717 7@, 1290 7. 

(8) Errors: 14 pH cor, 35 mot, 244 yp. Kal ywpis tod aAAd, 278 yp. rodrov 
(pro rovrovi), 335 ff. ordine 335, 338, 339, 337, 336: 360 wovws, 742 Tov 
oTpaTnyov ... Tov, 762 yp. mapaBdAn, 795 eipyvnv 7’, 809 yp. rapa cauTa, 
1082 yp. elev (pro éezoinoev), 1087 ds, 1108 waAAov av ed rovh (priore ed 
servato), 1163 Kai "yw, 1169 Tis xeupds THs eAehavtivns, 1220 yp. TUV- 
voutot, 1273 yp. IIv0au év Sia 7O Kaxds, 1275 xpynoroiow, 1277 yp. 
pepvnunv, 1280 ovyyeveis, 1297 avopiws, 1303 XaAknddva, 1333 ye (super 
got), 1387 yp. KdOynyat. (The readings 1075 odv (over pos), 1158 Spaons 
(over dpacov) and probably 959 az’ over zap’ appear to be glosses, not 
variants. ) 


2. Readings peculiar to RI. (a) Good readings: 182 ioxvew (yp. Kai ywpis o 
I?), 320 xai dirois, 385 yp. Hv ap’ ov, 893 iva a’, 904 ody, 943 yp. Kapoil, 
1018 ydoxwv, 1039 yp. Tov, 1056 dépor, 1058 dpdoar, 1256 yp. ecomat, 
1277 yp. avros, 1369 yp. évrebeis. 

(8) Errors: 387 yp. €Aarrov, 801 yp. povov, 1005 Abnvaiwy. 


3. Readings peculiar to vI*. (a) Good readings: 32 Bperréras,' 104 péyKet, 356 
5€é y’, 936 eADaiv (VE?), 1056 yp. xe (V), 1225 Tv. 


We shall see when we examine M some significant cases of agreement between it and I. 
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(8) Errors: 25 xarerdSwyv, 114 A€Ew (V), 133 Todrov, 219 dmavra Ta mpos, 
365 TH mvyH, 767 avriBeBAnKws,”? 911 Cleonis éyod pév ody del. et not. 7 6 
KrXéwv 4 6 dAAavromwAns add., 1062 yp. obrooi (E), 1105-6 invicem 
transp. (E), 1215 yp. dmavra ydp cot marpidvov mapepdpovv, 1224 €§- 
nTraTnoas. 

4. Readings peculiar to AOI. (a) Good readings: None of importance. 

(8) Errors: 99 yp. weOvow, 742 trexdpapwy, 806 €Ador, 1033 (rodmrdvov) 
yp. Kat mraveiov diupOdyyws (rodmraveiov A), 1297 GAA’ opws. 

In the scholia, I”? is on the whole a loyal adherent of the v group in the early 
part of the play, but later on he gives many scholia in an entirely different form, 
as the following examples show: 
ws €v TH HAvaia AaBeiv ris Arrixijs 
mevtwBorov ev TH ApKadia, vKjoavra 


tovs [leAormovvnaiovs. I™. 


798 vxnoavra tovs I]eAomovvnaious 
Suxdoa péxypits Apxadias, AapBa- 


vovra piabdv mrevrwBodov, add’ ob 


tpuwoBodov. VETSMAId.Suid. 


1268 odrou révntes SveBadAovro. dei odv, 
gdnai, Tovs pev imméas erauveir, 
exeivous 5€ Tods mévntas pn d1a- 


BadAew. VET'OMAId. 


t e / 7” ‘ e 
otros ws Kodak Kwywdetrar Kat ws 
mévns* Kai 6 Qovdparris. Sei odv, Pai, 
Tous imméas .. . SaBdAAew. I. 


(Avoiorparov): Kwyuwdeirar ws 


KoAa€é. E™, 





He gives a few scholia found nowhere else, e.g. 843 tov ITocedadva dé opvvar 
mpos Ta b710 TOD xopod pyOévra, and in points of detail too his scholia show traces 
of deliberate rewriting, e.g. 343 mAayiws 5é rH Acker cis udyerpos éxphoato] TH 
AdEer 5é cis pedyetpos Kéxpynrat I, 362 Bods mAeupa: 7) 7a Aeyopeva viv axpwrnpta, 
373 Trav yap Bupoéwy éorw Epyov T&v Sepudrwv amopadilew Tas tpixas] épyov de 
trav Bupoéwyv aropuadilew tas rpixas I, 794 (ll. 44 ff. Diibn.) Tadpos ’Eyeripi- 
Sys 5€ APnvaiwv cai Erepor (scholii reliqua omittit). The lacuna in I suggests 
that he used a single manuscript; but this manuscript seems to have been 
descended from an edition, derived from a variety of sources for the text, and 
embodying an individual version of the scholia. 

(b) 3. The second corrector in I’ has contributed far less to the text than his 
predecessor, but far more to the scholia. He is also unlike I” in being easily 
placed, for he stands out clearly as a member of the v group. The following are 
his main corrections in the text: 

104 Taio, 162 Sedpo viv, 187 yp. dcov, 318 yp. Spaxpaty (Ev), 320 Kat Tots 
pirous, 400 add. p7), 407 muppotimny, 417 pot, 464 post 463 transp., 473 yp. 
mpooTeawv, 514 exéAevae dpdlew, 544 ovvexa, 566 add. rijs, 630 pevdarpa- 
ddévos, 668 add. mdduw, 673 yp. éppérw (EY), 721 rovroyi (V), 783 ppovriles, 
792 taior, 802 dprdons, 843 mw, 872 TovTwv (E), 885 yp. Guws ye (E”), 
899 robré y’ elm’, 902 yp. mévnpe, 918 yp. Aaympdv (V), 924 ovpdopais (A), 

wrong in saying that I? has a variant 
dvriBeBAnpévos ; the -wevos belongs to €udopov- 
pevos of schol. 755 (1. 16 Diibn.) which comes 
exactly opposite 1. 767 of the text. 


' This (and Bperérras) are the nearest 
approximations found in the MSS. to the 
true reading Bpereréras, restored by W. G. 
Clark. 

2 Coulon (following Velsen—Zacher) is 
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1010 7epi amdavrwv mpayydtwv, 1018 daxvwv, 1042 owlew cadds (E), 1046 
/ 
EvAwov. 


In the scholia, as we saw, he has inserted nearly all the v scholia omitted by his 
predecessors, and only rarely does he diverge from VE. The most important 
instances are the passages quoted above for true readings found in I alone, 
and 319 yevéoPa| movjoa I, 396 ante avonraives add. amaraé I, 969 (1. 49 
Diibn.) ducaornpios| ducacrats I. Moreover, the scholia in J"* are numerous 
enough to enable us to see whether he is closer to V or to E; and we find that 
he sides with E against V almost exactly twice as often as with V against E, and 
we may therefore conjecturally regard E and I as brothers, and postulate a 
hyparchetype e, perhaps a contemporary of V, through which E and I” are 
descended from v independently of V. 

(c) I’*. The last corrector has contributed too little in Eq. for us to place him 


with certainty. His only important corrections in the text are 41 dxpaxddos, 
ov 

86 BovAevowpeba(v), 89 KpouvoxuTpoAnpat, QII yp. adel, 217 yp. payerpixad. He 
has been somewhat more active in the scholia, where he clearly belongs to the 
v tradition, though he has a few readings of his own, e.g. 42 (1. 8 Diibn.) é€v rais 
Kkabédpas, 55 (1. 25 Diibn.) €Aetv adrovs. All his corrections occur in places 
where V and E agree, so that he cannot be placed alongside either against the 
other. 

In addition, there are many corrections in I" which cannot be assigned to any 
one of the three correctors; the great majority of these are erasures. But all 
alike, with the rarest exceptions, are concerned with removing readings 
peculiar to the ® group. 

vii. 6*. At first sight 0? appears to be an eclectic, like J; but a closer 
examination places it beyond doubt that his corrections are in fact derived from 
I’ as corrected by I°?, I, and I, as the following examples show: | 


89 KpovvoxutpoAnpaos (I v.l. @*), 374 cov exreud (I'O*), 437 Karxias 
(I"@?), 464 post 471 transp. 0", 717 7H (IO"), 1195 post péAee add. tadra 
(revera gloss.) [O?, 1297 avopiws (I0*), 1311 Hv (I'O?), 1370 omovdas 
T'e?. 


As well as these readings peculiar to J‘ and its correctors 9? also has the read- 
ing of I’ where I’ differs from A@ at 24, 131, 210, 287, 767, 771, 788, 902, 926, 
1103, 1221, 1383: the readings of I*R at 893, 1018, 1369: those of Iv at 356, 
365 rH wvyn, 1225: those of Iv at 407, 417, 630, 843, 1010: and many correc- 
tions of isolated blunders of 9 and ®, though @? has left untouched much that 
he could have corrected from I’. 

Occasionally 6? has followed the original hand of I" instead of one of the 
correctors; when this happens, the appearance of the passage in I" generally 
provides the explanation. For instance, at 49 9? adopts I”’s ravri because he 
did not notice the minute oc written in by I (rovavri was also the original 
reading of ©); he did not observe I*’s numerals of transposition at 463 ff. ; 
and at 365 the heavy erasure and the confusion between 8’ and 5é¢7’ in I’ made 
him leave dé 7’ in the text, while adopting 8’ in the version of the line he wrote 
in the margin. 

Apart from minor points of orthography,‘ there are only three places where 
* We saw that in two such points (at 1001 and 1284) @? alone has the true reading. 
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@2 has a reading not found at all in I’. Of these, 330 mapeors for mdpevot 1s 
probably an intentional alteration of what @2 imagined was a plural; 426 
émitpomevoe could easily have been derived from T®’s gloss mpoorjoerat ; and 
1009 év rayop@ is plainly an accidental slip made under the influence of the 


preceding zaA¢ur’." 


It thus seems certain that 6? derived his readings from I’ and so can be 


ruled out as an independent witness. 


This completes our examination of the principal groups of manuscripts ; 
it is hoped in a later article to discuss some of the minor manuscripts (of which 
the most important is M, Ambrosianus L 39 sup.), the Aldine edition, Suidas, 


and the readings given or implied in the scholia. 


D. MERVYN JONES 


Exeter College, Oxford 


1 §’s airé at 1172 is merely an explanation of the elision. 












CATULLUS 11. 9-12 


siue trans altas gradietur Alpes, 
Caesaris uisens monimenta magni, 
Gallicum Rhenum fhorribilesquef ulti- 


mosque Britannos... . 


For horribilesque we need something better than Haupt’s Aorribile aequor (so 
Postgate, Merrill, Kroll, Schuster); and Mr. E. L. B. Meurig Davies (Class. 
Quart. xliv, 1950, p. 31) comes near the truth, I think, with his proposal Aorri- 
bilem niue. A noun in the ablative indicating cold to define horribilem is just what 
we require. That noun does not seem to me, however, likely to be niue. Read 
rather horribilem gelu; cf. Luc. 2. 570 ‘(Caesar) Rheni gelidis . . . fugit ab undis’, 
Claud. Rapt. 3. 321 ‘non Rheni glacies, non me Rhipaea tenebunt’, Paneg. 
7 (6). 6 ‘duratus gelu Rhenus’. For the expression horribilem gelu compare 
Virg. Georg. 3. 442 ‘horrida cano | bruma gelu’, Val. Fl. 1. 512 ‘horrida saeuo | 
quae premis arua gelu’. The sequence of similar strokes in the letters Juul may 
well have led to omission and occasioned horribilemge(u) ; this would readily 
develop into horribilemque with the subsequent almost inevitable correction 
horribilesque. 

A. Hupson-WILLIAMS 
University College of Wales, Aberystwyth 


CATCHING BIRDS 


Pap. Oxy. 1401, ‘from a papyrus codex of a tragedy’ (“Tragédie. Vier ganz 
kleine praktisch wertlose Fetzen eines Papyrusbuchs’, A. Kérte, Arch. Pap. vii, 


1924, 142). 


B 
Fr. 1 recto. Fr. 2 verso. 
]yvwpnv ava... ].Ppwv codov 
lemma ...... 
A B 
Ar. Birds 460 f. Ar. Birds 382 
...yvopnv avareicas, .. .€xOpav coddr. 


. . WpoTEpov trapaPapev. 


EDUARD FRAENKEL 
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THE ALCIDAMAS-PAPYRUS AGAIN 


Mr. G. S. Kirx’s interesting and illuminating treatment of this curious 
fragment in C.Q. xliv (1950), pp. 149-57, prompts me to offer some further 
conjectures (i) on the reading and interpretation of lines 15-23, (ii) on the 
character of the fragment as a whole. I am indebted for valuable help both 
to Mr. Kirk himself and to Mr. C. H. Roberts. 


i 
I would read and translate lines 15-23 as follows: 


15 mepi Tovrou pev odv mrovetobat' rv aperny mrot|joopev. wadvora 8’ dpa" Tovs 
toropixovs Oav|walopevous: “Cunpos? yoiv dia totro Kai Cav | Kai amrofavwv 
reTipnrar Tapa maow avOpd|ros. tadry[v]* odv ait@ ris madeias® ydpw 

20 dlmodiSo[vs, 7d y]évos® adrod Kai tiv aAAy[v]? woilnow &” ax[piBleas® 
pvnuns Tois BovAope|vors di{AoxaAeiv? rav “EAAjvwv eis 76 Kowev | 7apada."° 

‘On this subject, then, we shall make it our especial service to labour. For I 
see that historians are esteemed above other men: certainly Homer has been 
honoured on this account by all mankind, both in his lifetime and since. 

Accordingly, offering him this tribute as a return for my education, let me 

publish for all Greeks who are amateurs of belles-lettres an accurate account 

of where he came from and what else he wrote.’ 


The crucial question is that of the supplement in line 20. Mr. Roberts, who 
has kindly examined Winter’s photograph (Trans. Am. Philol. Ass. lvi, 1925, 
pl. A), writes to me that he feels pretty confident that the letter preceding 
vos is e, ‘unless the photograph is misleading and the fibres twisted’. Subject to 
this caution, it appears then that we should rule out ay]d@vos or ai]@vos, both 
of which seem to me highly improbable in any case, for the reasons given by 
Kirk (pp. 152 f.). It remains to accept Page’s y]évos. In the form in which he 
offered it his supplement is a trifle too long for the space, as Kirk points out. 
But there is no need for a plural participie. The papyrus has singular verbs in 
lines 16 and 23, which the editors have unanimously but needlessly altered to 
plurals in both places. The shift from the plural in line 15 to singulars there- 
after does not seem to me particularly surprising ; as Kiihner—Gerth says (i. 
86), ‘der Ubergang der Rede von dem Singulare zum Plurale, sowie umge- 
kehrt vom Plurale zum Singulare, ist in der griechischen Sprache ungemein 
haufig’. But if any change is needed, we could write zoujoowa in line 15."" 
Kirk’s other objections to yévos seem to me to rest on misapprehension of the 
meaning. yévos need not ‘refer specifically to the genealogy of the subject’: the 
traditional life of Aeschylus begins AioywAos 6 tpayixos yéver pév eotw Abnvaios, 
that of Sophocles, LofoxAzjs 76 pev yévos Hv APnvaios. Why should not Alcidamas 


' woveo8a. pap., correxi. secl. Kérte. oujoopev: metpacduefa Page: fort. momjoopas 
? opwy pap., correxi. dpa@v<res> Winter. 3 oSnpos pap., corr. Winter. ddnydés K6rte. 
* suppl. Winter. ravrn[s] Korte. 5 madcas pap., quod madcas vel wadeias aeque valet. 
© drodd¢[vres 76 y] ¢vos Page. dr0d:5@[pyev dy] @vos Winter. 7 suppl. Winter. 8 suppl. 
K6rte. dy[xvor]efas Winter. ® suppl. Hunt. 10 srapada<pev> Winter. 
1! The phrase will then be an extension of the type €pyov motodpa: eidévar, Plato, Tim. 27 a. 
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have discussed the vexed question of Homer’s birthplace ? As to Kirk’s difficulty 
about aAAnv, I suggest that r7v aAAnv roinow may mean (we cannot be sure 
without the full context) ‘what else he wrote’ besides the Iliad and the Odyssey. 
That was another vexed question which, like the birthplace controversy, may 
well have been discussed in a fourth-century literary treatise. 


ii 

Korte showed on stylistic grounds that while lines 15-23 can well be the work 
of Alcidamas, as the subscriptio asserts, lines 1-14 can hardly have been com- 
posed by him. And Kirk has now shown that they can hardly have been 
quoted by him either, since their language appears to be Kou. He has also 
pointed out, correctly, that between the two sections of the fragment there is 
no discoverable connexion of thought, beyond the fact that both have to do 
with Homer. He finds himself driven to suggest that lines 1-14 form part of a 
passage taken from a later life of Homer and interpolated (very oddly) between 
two consecutive sentences of Alcidamas’ [epi “Opnpov. 

Before acquiescing in this rather desperate conclusion, we should perhaps 
weigh an alternative possibility, viz. that we are dealing, not with a strangely 
interpolated manuscript of Alcidamas’ [Jepi ‘Opyjpov, but with a book of 
extracts [epi “Ounpov, one of which was taken from Alcidamas. In favour of 
this hypothesis two things can be said. (a) No work by Alcidamas entitled JTepi 
“Opunpov is otherwise known. He is known to have dealt with matters which 
might possibly fall under such a title, but the work from which these things are 
quoted bears the title Movoeiov (Stob. 4. 52 b. 22; Certamen line 231 [244]). 
(6) Our fragment seems to be the last column of a book, to judge by the position 
and size of the subscriptio (as shown in the photograph, but not in Kirk’s trans- 


cription) and the presence of an elaborate coronis. Lines 15-23 do not, however, ° 


with their future indicative (15) and hortative subjunctive (23), sound much 
like the closing words of Alcidamas’ book. If I have understood them correctly, 
they sound more like an extract from the preface to his Movceiov, in which, 
after defining the subject of the work, he introduces the name of Homer, the 
great teacher of history to whom he dedicates his book as tpogeta and with 
whom the first section of the book will deal. On my hypothesis, the excerptor 
will have chosen the passage to end his own book, following on the excerpt 
about the death of Homer, as a worthy description of the motives for Homeric 
study. 

The hypothesis requires us to assume (a) that the copyist overlooked the 
mapaypados or other indication in his exemplar of the beginning of a new 
excerpt at line 15 (which he could do the more easily since the break comes at 
the end of a line); and (4) that he wrongly linked the name [AAx:]5duavros, 
which was the subscriptio of lines 15-23," and the title [Tepi ‘Ounpov, which was 
the subscriptio of the whole book. Considering how careless this particular 
copyist shows himself to be, the assumption is perhaps not too large? 


Christ Church, Oxford E. R. Dopps 


? Lines 1-14 will have had no subscriptio, | many anonymous lives of Homer. 
since they presumably come from one of the 
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